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. There is nothing quite like it anywhere else: Poetry has 
had imitators, but has so far survived them all. It is an American Insti- 
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‘Everything in the world must surpass itself in order to be itself,’ 
writes Boris Pasternak in his Essay in Autobiography.* ‘There must 
be something limitless in a human being and in his activity for 
either to have definition and character.’ 

It is conceivable that some people might wish to dismiss this 
remarkable statement as a typical expression of the Russian craving 
for the boundless, for excess. And yet it comes from the author of 
Dr Zhivago, where the excesses of our age are more profoundly 
and movingly judged than in any other comparable work of art; 

and, in looking back on the period between 1890 and 1930, one can 

“see that it is just this desire to re-create the whole machinery of 
expression and surpass all accepted and imagined limits that charac- 
terizes so many of the outstanding poets and artists of the period 
throughout Europe, that gives them their strength and was the 
cause, in so many cases, of their tragedy. Pasternak’s Essay in 
Autobiography reminds one in many ways of Yeats's Tragic Genera- 
tion. Like Yeats, Pasternak was one of the few greatly gifted sur- 
vivors of his generation, and was able, in a changed world, to recall 
its glories and pronounce its funeral oration, as Yeats pronounced 
the funeral oration of the Rhymers’ Club, of Johnson, Dowson, 
Davidson — and Wilde. We still know all too little in this country of 
Pasternak’s generation in Russia, though Sir Maurice Bowra in The 
Creative Experiment gave us, ten years ago, an illuminating introduc- 
tion to the leading poetic figures, who were Pasternak’s colleagues 
and contemporaries in the restless, iconoclastic experiments that pre- 
ceded the First World War, and showed us their relation to the 
whole European movement of the time. Now Pasternak has carried 
the story through to the present day; and one can hope that the im- 
mense interest that Dr Zhivago has aroused in his work and the 
artistic world out of which he emerged, will lead to further studies 
here —and further attempts at translation, almost impossibly difficult 
though they are. é 

Though many of the experiments were seen to have impossible 
ultimate aims and were soon enough abandoned, they were exciting 
and liberating; and they still have electricity within them, that 
might stir English poetry out of the sluggish dreams of consolida- 

1 Collins & Harvill Press. 15s. 
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tion’ that seem to have haunted it all through the fifties. ‘Men who 
died young, such as Andrey Bely and Khlebnikov,’ writes Pasternak, 
‘spent the last years of their lives looking for a new means of 
expression, dreaming of a new language, groping for its vowels, 
consonants and syllables.’ But it is above all for its courageous, un- 
concealed lament over the poets who died either as victims of the 
Revolution or took their own lives in despair at the way things were 
going, that Pasternak’s Essay in Autobiography is so impressive. 
What a tragic roll-call it is: Gumilyov, who was shot in 1921; 
Yesenin, who committed suicide in 1925, Mayakovsky in 19730, the 
Georgian Yashvili a few years later; his greater Georgian contem- 
porary Tabidze who disappeared in the purges; and the brilliant 
Marina Tsvetayeva, who returned to Russia in 1939 only to be 
banished to the remote provinces where she hanged herself in 1941. 
Pasternak sums up: ‘What is certain is that they all suffered beyond 
description, to the point where suffering becomes a mental sickness. 
~ And, as we bow in homage to their gifts and to their bright memory, 
we should bow compassionately before their suffering.’ 


We apologize to our readers and subscribers for the late arrival of 
this number. The printing strike that broke out just as we had 
corrected our page proofs for the machining room, has reminded 
us that it is not only in totalitarian countries that intellectual life 
can be paralysed and books and magazines withheld from the 
reading public—and even killed for good—at the order of a few 
bosses. It is not our business here to go into the rights and wrongs 
of this industrial dispute, or its aspect as a trial of strength that is 
ultimately political, except to remark that it seems likely that 
something very like the actual terms of the settlement would 
eventually have been achieved, if reason not intransigence, nego- 
tiations and not war, had been chosen from the beginning. Why 
then cause all the damage? At no point do the authors or readers of 
books or magazines appear to have been considered. And yet in the 
end they will probably turn out to have been the chief sufferers. I 
would like to think that one day it will be obligatory in such disputes 
for this despised third order to be represented in the meetings be- 
tween the warring parties. The representatives will, of course, have 
no power, except that of shaming: by making it absolutely clear, in 
detail, what the consequences have been and will be, not only 
economically to a large body of working people involved against 
their will, but to the things of the spirit. It might, at the least, induce 


a little more forbearance. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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“After Miller has described a 
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“The best (of Miller’s works) is 
probably The Colossus of Maroussi: 
that marvellous song of praise to 
the Greek character . . . in that book 
Miller seems most in control of his 
subject.” 


THOMAS PARKINSON 
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And you see the light of the sun, just as the ancients used to say. 
Yet I thought that I was seeing, all these years 

walking between the mountains and the sea 

and meeting men full-armed in perfect panoplies. 

Strange, that I did not notice that all I saw was their voice. 

It was the blood that made them speak, the ram 

I slaughtered and was laying at their feet; 

but that was not the light, not that red carpet. 

Whatever they told me I had to feel with my hands, 

as when they hide you, hunted, at night in a stable 

or as when you reach in the end a woman’s flesh, deep-bosomed, 
and the room is full and crowded with stifling odours; 
everything they told me was hide and silk. 


Strange, I can see it here, the light of the sun, the gold net 
where things are quivering like the fishes 

which a great angel draws 

together with the nets of the fishermen. 


MEMORY (2)—EPHESUS 


As he spoke he was sitting on a piece of marble 

that appeared to be some part of an ancient gateway; 

to the right stretched out the endless empty plain 

to the left came down from the mountain the final shadows. 
‘The poem is everywhere. Your voice sometimes 
rises, emerges at its side, like the dolphin 
that for a while accompanies the journey 
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of some swift fishing: vessel in the sun 
and then is lost again. The poem is everywhere 
~ like those wings of the wind within the wind 
that touched just for one moment the seagull’s wings; 
our life itself, yet different, just as when 
woman’s nakedness is revealed and her face changes 
and yet is the same face. Those who have loved 
know this. The world, in the light of other people, 
withers away. But this you must remember: 
Hades and Dionysus are the same.’ 
He spoke these words and then he took the highway 
that leads to the ancient harbour over there 
all overgrown with rushes. The twilight 
was, you might say, for the death of an animal, 
so naked was it. 
I can still remember; 
he was on his way to the Ionian headlands 
to empty shells of theatres where now 
only the lizard crawls on the dry stones, 
and | asked him ‘Will they ever be full again?’ 
And he replied ‘Perhaps at the hour of death.’ 
And he rushed into the orchestra, yelling out 
‘O let me listen to my brother’s voice!’ 
And the silence stood around us hard as rock 
making no trace upon the glass of the blue. 


EURIPIDES THE ATHENIAN 


He lived and grew old between the burning of Troy 
and the hard labour in Sicilian quarries. 

He was fond of rocky caves along the beach; 

liked pictures of the sea. 

The veins of man he saw as it were a net 

made by the Gods for trapping us like beasts. 

This net he tried to pierce. 


He was difficult in every way. His friends were few. 
The time arrived and he was torn to pieces by dogs. 
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The Amusement Doctor 


Translated from the German by Kathrine Talbot 
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living on it for three years. For three years I have been 
paid to look after our firm’s out of town clients: after 
“the day’s hectic negotiations the exhausted gentlemen are handed 
over to me, and it is left up to me to help them find invigorating 
gaiety, such enjoyment as will set free their souls for further 
negotiations. ‘A happy man—a happy deal’, the first director of our 
firm said, summarizing the task which, for three years now, I have 
been endeavouring to fulfil satisfactorily. I am unable to say at 
this late date what made me seem suitable for such a job; the 
immediate cause for the choice was my promotion to a doctorate 
of law, and only to a lesser extent my hanseatic cheerful disposition, 
though this was, no doubt, also taken into consideration. 

In this way I began my career as a specialist in the art of 
amusing important clients, and I put my faculties into the service 
of a firm which manufactures machines for the processing of 
fish: machines for filleting, machines for deboning fish, first-class 
guillotines which behead the fish in a way never before known; 
there was also a model which reduced a six-foot tuna fish to cutlets 
in four seconds with such sure, such perfect severing blows that 
we called the model the ‘Robespierre’. 

Since we dealt in high-quality and very sensitive machines, clients 
from all over the world came to see us, no distance was too great: 
they came from Japan, from Canada and Hawaii, they came from 
Morocco and the coast of the Black Sea to negotiate business deals 
in person. And when the transactions were finished it was my job 
to entertain, as it were, the whole world. 

By and large I feel I can claim I’ve succeeded on behalf of my 
firm. Chinese and South Africans, Koreans and Norwegians, even 
a dark-souled person from Spitzbergen, they all came, by my good 
offices, to know the quickening power of gaiety which relaxes the 
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cramp of negotiating. Our nightly expeditions through the amuse- — 
ment quarter yielded “such quantities of jollity that one might 
consider them a kind of massage of the heart, or, as it were, the 
wallet. Since I took national temperaments into account, laying 
different fuses of pleasure each time, I was able, without great 
difficulties, to look after our clients, or, to use a modern expression: 
to provide ‘good will’. I took the gentlemen into pleasure by the 
shortest routes. Humour became my metier, and even my dealings ~ 
with the dark-souled person from Spitzbergen were successful and 
I delivered him up to enjoyment. I was bound up in my job, I 
loved it, especially after it had procured me a satisfactory rise 
in salary. 

But for some time now my love of my profession has been 
interrupted by moments of doubt, and when not by doubt then by 
a peculiar mistrust. I become afraid that I have lost my assurance, 
but above all, I have the impression that I am decidedly underpaid 
for my work, for I have never previously been conscious of the 
risk I run, of the danger. This I have only quite lately realized. 
And I believe I know how this has come about. 

The person solely and completely responsible is Pachulka-Sbirr, 
a huge client from the distant Aleutian Islands. I still remember 
how I first saw him: the yellow, grim face, the bear-skin hat, the 
wrinkled boots, and I can still hear his voice which sounded as 
I imagine the breakers would sound around his native isles. 

When he was handed over to me by the management, and 
grimly entered my room for the first time, I was a little alarmed, 
but I soon felt quite confident again that I could relax Pachulka- 
Sbirr’s soul through gaiety. After warming him up with a tumbler 
of Cherry Brandy, I pushed the sombre client into the car and 
took him to the amusement quarter, certain that my experience 
of engendering jollity would be adequate in his case. 

We left out the fair ground, a place where our Japanese clients 
already began to twitter merrily, for I thought Pachulka-Sbirr 
needed to be amused in a firmer manner, more drastically, one 
might say. We soon found ourselves in Fiete’s where, from time to 
time, three ladies undress artistically. I knew the ladies well, they 
had often helped me to transform into effervescent gaiety the mood 
of stubborn Scandinavian clients whose thoughts seemed unable 
to detach themselves from their negotiations. This time too I gave 
them a wink. They promised to help me. 

The moment came: the ladies undressed artistically, then, as is 
the custom at Fiete’s, a guest was chosen who, a civilized Paris, 
would hand the apple to one of the ladies. As arranged Pachulka- 
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Sbirr was chosen. My gigantic client went into the middle of the 
room, received the apple, and stared at the naked ladies in so dark 
and threatening a manner that they seemed quite alarmed and 
instinctively retreated a few steps. Suddenly, amidst the oppressive 
silence, Pachulka-Sbirr pushed the apple into his mouth, the 
-crunching, chewing sound of his powerful mastication apparatus 
was heard, and amid the speechless amazement of the guests, he 
returned to our table, sat down and grimly stared in front of him. 

_ I did not give up. I knew how much I owed my firm, how much, 

indeed, I owed myself, and I began to tell him stories out of my 
stock of many tales, which have often proved invaluable with 
silent Finns, with Irishmen and laconic inhabitants of the Faroes. 

Pachulka-Sbirr sat in an attitude of grim attention and never moved. 

Irritated, I took him away from Fiete’s, we moved across to 

Max’s, found our reserved table, and ordered a bottle of Cherry 
_Brandy. At Max’s at the very latest I had succeeded in cheering 
~ grumpy Americans and superlatively grumpy Alaskans. For at 

Max’s there is a band which is sometimes conducted by one of 

the guests. Now Americans and Alaskans are used to ruling over 
- yast territories. The land of melody is a vast territory, and the 
moment our clients were allowed to rule over it the internal cramp 
caused by their negotiations was loosened, and gaiety, pure gaiety 

filled them. 

Since the Aleutian Islands are not too far from Alaska, I thought 
I might produce jollity in Pachulka-Sbirr in the same way, and 
after hidden signals had been exchanged he stamped up to the 
conductor’s pulpit, on his head the bear-skin hat he never took 
off, and on his feet the wrinkled boots. He accepted the baton. 
He let it whistle through the air like a whip, making the musicians 
duck. Then, in an unhurried way, he inserted the baton between 
his shirt and his skin to scratch his gigantic back. I don’t know 
why, but he suddenly tore the baton from beneath his shirt— 
perhaps it had not been long enough to reach the spot that itched — 
and hurled it into the midst of the orchestra .And when the 
trumpeters, full of trepidation, began to emerge again one by one, 
Pachulka-Sbirr, glowering, returned to the table. 

I watched him in despair. No, I was not yet ready to give in: 
my ambition awoke, a pride in one’s profession which everybody 
experiences, and I vowed I would not take him back to his hotel 
until I had succeeded in amusing even this client. I remembered 
that they had called me the ‘Amusement Doctor’ at the factory 
in acknowledgement of my achievement, and I wanted to prove 
that I deserved that name. 
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I decided to risk all. I told him the funny stories that I had 
dared tell no one but clients from Siberia—as a last resort, as 
it were. Pachulka-Sbirr remained morosely silent. That morose 
silence never left his face however hard I tried. A ride on a mule, 
a visit to a corridor of distorting mirrors, erotic films and several 
more bottles of Cherry Brandy, nothing seemed the right thing to 
induce a change of mood. 

I had left Wanda to the last, and when all else failed we went 
to see Wanda who, twice nightly, takes a bath in a huge goblet 
of champagne. Upon Wanda I put my last hopes. Her children 
and my children go to the same school, occasionally she swaps 
window-box cuttings with my wife; our relationship is almost a 
family one and I found it easy to take Wanda into my confidence 
and to tell her how much was at stake. 

Wanda promised to help me, and when she was looking for 
a guest to assist her to emerge from the champagne, her choice 
fell with beautiful simplicity upon Pachulka-Sbirr. I thought then 
that I had won, for once before Wanda had helped me to thaw 
an especially icy client from the shores of Lake Baikal. 

But to my horror the attempt misfired. Yes, I was horrified when 
Pachulka-Sbirr went on to the stage towards the very large cham- 
pagne glass in which Wanda voluptuously lolled. She smiled at 
him. She held out her arms to him. The audience broke into 
tumultous applause. Then Pachulka-Sbirr threw himself on his 
knees, lowered his face over the champagne glass, and began to 
slurp up the champagne until Wanda found herself high and dry, 
and quite without the need for help. She threw me a despairing 
glance to which I responded with equal desperation. I was ready 
to capitulate. 

Yet, towards morning, an unhoped for chance came my way. 
Pachulka-Sbirr wanted to look once more at the machines for which 
he had come so far. We drove to the factory and entered the exhibi- 
tion hall. We were alone, for the doorman knew me well, even 
knew Pachulka-Sbirr by now, and let us in. Wrapped in gloomy 
thought, Pachulka-Sbirr touched the machines, shook them, listened 
to them, and asked me to explain the mechanisms once again, 
making little notes in his pocket diary. He was interested in all the 
machines, but the one that interested him most was our model 
‘Robespierre’ which is capable of reducing a six-foot tuna to fish 
cutlets in four seconds, cutting it into fascinating segments. 

When we stood in front of the ‘Robespierre’ model, he pocketed 
the diary. He began to examine this high point of our achievement 
closely. Occasionally he whistled through his teeth in amazement, 
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smacked his lips or hissed, and I felt that he was becoming more 


and more fascinated with the model. But a final decision, a delivering 
determination would obviously not come, and to help Pachulka- 
Sbirr to make a decision I jumped on to the machine and lay down 
in the well-sprung metal hack-trough. Personal observation, | 
thought, would hasten his decision, and I stretched out and lay 
there like a tunny fish which is to be reduced to fish cutlets within 
four seconds. 

I looked up at the specially tempered knives blinking gaily just 
above my throat. They weighed a great deal and were held only 


_ by thin supports which could be removed by a simple depression 


of a lever. Smiling, I stretched my limbs in the hack-trough and 
wriggled my body, for I wanted to make it clear to Pachulka-Sbirr 
that it would be a pleasure for any tuna fish to lie in our model. 

Pachulka-Sbirr did not return my smile. He asked me which 
lever would release the knives. I told him. And while I still pointed 
the lever out to him, I saw the supports quickly fall to free the 
knives. The knives, released, rushed down upon me. But immediately 
before touching my throat they stopped and retreated making a 
grating noise. The cutting release had jammed. Trembling, frightened 
to death, I extricated myself from the hacking-trough. My eyes 
went to Pachulka-Sbirr’s face: yes, at last a contented smile lay 
on his face. He smiled, and at that moment nothing but that smile 
seemed to matter to me. 


Today, of course, our model ‘Robespierre’ has been much im- 
proved, the cutting arrangements never jam, and I ask myself 
how far I should go if ever another Pachulka-Sbirr from the Aleutians 
comes to us. Through my association with him I have learned 
how great a risk I run, and that the dissemination of merriment 
cannot be overpaid. I believe that I have recognized the danger, 
for when, today, I think of gaiety, | always see above me the gaily 
winking knives, specially tempered... . 
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You Are Most Like Water 


SEE 


Of all the elements you are most like water: 
Restless — elusive — flowing — colourless — 

Stream running through my fingers; yet remoter; 
Amorphous bubble in your fluid dress 

That vanishes as swiftly as it flows; 

Deep, shallow, whirlpooly with strange moist things, 
Reflecting now a dungheap, now a rose, 

Quenching the thirst of teddy-boys and kings. 


And I? If fire—extinguished by your flood. 

If air? Made gas, a vapid quantity. 

If earth? Tumescence, dark ablutions, mud. 
Uncertain of my own identity 

I seek my image buried in your deep 

With this desire to yawn, to drown, to weep. 
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Nymph and Shepherd 
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horrified, not so much about outside things, but mostly 


He always been ashamed of his thinness. He was easily 


about himself. He thought it was his thinness that made him 
so spiteful. People laughing at him . . . the bones . . . a sharpness like 
a knife that could kill . . . it was all so distasteful. In the Army and 
afterwards, trying to get jobs and nothing going right. He couldn’t 
endure people. They distrusted him so easily. Sometimes at first 
they believed him, taken in by the superficial charm, the angel face, 
the kindness he could simulate that could turn so easily into anger. 
And trying up here in this room to write, write poetry, he had to 
believe in something—that he could write, that he must write. 
Then of course they saw through him. ‘Steven,’ they'd say, ‘it’s no 
good, you know, if you don’t help yourself, what good can we do?’ 

Every time that had happened. At first people were full of 
hope and kindness, they’d get him a job, say they’d send some 
work of his to someone, perhaps buy him a meal, even a new winter 
coat; and then he’d sense their disappointment. It hadn’t worked out 
at all. Somehow, he didn’t know how, for if he did he would have 
tried to undo the harm he’d done, they had become disgusted with 
him: said he wasted everything, said he had no idea how to behave 
at all. Then he’d be full of self pity, he’d cry and weep, ‘you've 
destroyed something’, he’d sob, ‘something which was beautiful’. 
But they’d think he was lying again, for their disgust generally 
hinged upon lies. 

Steven, Steven . . . he closed his eyes. It was raining outside. He 
was twenty-two and looked much younger. He’d been living in this 
room for just under a year now. He’d painted a picture. It was an 
abstract. It was red and yellow with a black shape caught in a web 
reminiscent of a spider. It was raining this evening as he’d planned 
and Henry would be caught in the web like a fly. Henry had been 
kind. Stupid, silly Henry with his pink full lips that were always so 
wet. Henry the social worker, the gentle, compassionate Henry who 
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clung to his soft, joyous, merciful Christ and could so easily be 
moyed to tears. He was stronger than Henry, he felt sure of that, 
even though Henry appeared to shield and look after him. He was 
stronger and this evening would prove it. 

He got up at eleven. He had woken perhaps an hour before, and 


! 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 


lay in the bed in the tumbled blankets and the thin, twisted sheet, — 


staring across the room over the littered objects, out to the window. 
He could hear the sea and the traffic below going past. He made 
himself some tea and sat there on the edge of the bed shivering a 
little, stirring the tea and sipping it. He smoked cigarettes, put a 
record on, a record somebody had lent or left there. He drifted 
across the room from one object to another, picking them up, re- 
placing them. The unwashed cups, the cutglass vase used as an ash 
tray, the cracked shaving mirror, the empty cigarette packets, the 
unfinished letters he wrote to people he didn’t know and who 
sometimes didn’t exist, the hair nets, the face lotions which had 
hardened at the base of the bottle, the clothes strewn over chairs 
and tables, the slim book of Surrealist Painting, all touched by thin 
inattentive fingers, brushed and disturbed, then left alone again. 
There was the girl in the next room he was fond of, a half-formed 
tenuous friendship, with Steven, nervous and agitated, saying: ‘I 
don’t know whether you'll be offended but I do like your hair like 
that, I think it suits you.’ The girl laughing. They danced, ‘doll,’ she 
said, ‘you’re my cosy doll.’ The mornings always passed the same. 
They had no money. Once she gave him two shillings to buy some 
eggs and bread and he came back with rosewater. Once she found 
him in her room wearing her clothes from dingy black underwear 
upwards and they rolled on the bed roaring with helpless laughter. 
‘Let me show meself to me public,’ he said, and he wriggled at the 
window saying he was Mata the spy, then he sipped some tea and 
lowered his eye veil and stared down into the street below. Then 
the girl started to have a young man, a barman— whom Steven had 
eyed and tried to flirt with some weeks before—up in her room 
three times a day; they locked themselves in and Steven could hear 
them moving upon the bed, whispering and laughing together. 
Then he had anonymous letters, threatening and insulting him, 
describing acts of violence and sadism that they’d inflict upon him. 
He couldn’t bear them together in her room. He told the landlord. 
He went down the stairs and told him, and then the girl, he said, 
‘You're glad I’ve done it, aren’t you? You’re glad. He was bad for 
you, wasn’t he?’ The girl was told to leave. The room remained 


empty next to him. It was clean now and scrubbed, with the bed 
stripped, naked. 
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Now all he had was Henry and this evening he would lose him. 
Henry all softness and innocence, wrapped up warm in his cash- 
mere pullovers, his thick winter coats and scarves, and his large 
clumsy hands, white and hairless, protruding from so much comfort 
and expense seemed to Steven almost improper and obscene. His 
-eyes were a little watery, his hair, quite white, stood up about his 
head like a halo, and Steven was everything, everything to him. He 
called him ‘the little poet’, and Steven read his work out aloud to 
an attentive and ever sympathetic listener. They met in a theatre 
queue and there was something about Steven which immediately 
_ went to Henry’s heart. For Henry, he seemed like the lamb that is 
lost, balancing precariously upon some cliff edge of the soul. At 
first Steven hadn’t wanted to talk to the incongruous stranger —he 
was embarrassed and afraid of physical ugliness. But Henry had 

smiled so foolishly and chatted away so amiably and bought him a 
~ gin in the interval that Steven found himself luxuriating in all the 

attention. 

Slowly through the following weeks they became friends. Henry 
- insisted upon seeing the boy two or three times a week. Then he 
- listened attentively and with a sense of growing concern to stories 
of Steven’s extraordinary background. 

‘You know I never really knew my father,’ Steven said wistfully 
and with a strange half excited smile, ‘he was always away, sailing 
across the sea, he was very strong, the men respected him, after his 
death he became almost a legend you know. . . -’ 

Henry nods sympathetically. 

‘In the Navy they still tell stories about him, how he fought six 
men, bandits who tried to steal the locket that my mother gave 
him. It was worthless really, you know they couldn’t have sold it 
for much, but he kept it next to his heart and always the last thing 
at night he’d look at it and then kiss it gently. He was a fine man, 
Steven said proudly. ‘A fine man.’ 

‘He must have been,’ Henry murmured, then he paused, ‘how 
did he die?” he asks quietly. 

: There was silence. Then Steven looked down at his glass and 
gently moved the gin about inside it. When he looked up at Henry 

: 

: 

: 

| 


there were tears in his eyes. ‘He sacrificed himself,’ he mumbled. 
Henry was spellbound. ‘How? he whispered. — 
‘He died in the Spanish Civil War,’ Steven said, looking straight 
ahead of him. 
‘But you said he was a sailor,’ Henry queried. : : 
‘| know,’ he sighed, and stared at Henry with something of a 
master’s impatience with an unusually dense pupil. ‘I know, but 
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when he knew they needed him, he bought himself out. He had a 


great, oh a great passion for poetry and he fought side by side with 
many great poets. After he was killed,’ Steven shuddered, ‘after he 


' 


. 


was killed they wrote letters to my mother, in them they said that he © 


had inspired them all constantly to greater and greater sacrifices. 
And then . . . and then he was massacred at Guernica.’ 

Henry was deeply moved; smiling down at the boy, he said, ‘Of 
course you've inherited some of your father’s fineness of spirit, I can 
see that.’ 

‘It was too terrible,’ Steven muttered, wiping away a tear. ‘And 
then of course my mother died soon afterwards from a broken 
heart. . . 1 couldn’t have been more than five but I remember her so 
vividly . . . the colour of her hair, her hands, so slim and pale and 
frightened in a way. And the garden I can just remember where the 
old summer house was, overgrown with creepers, its roof fallen in 
and the lilac and the wistaria, I wonder if it’s all there now? And 


then being suddenly taken away from it all, shrieking, for I saw her 
tallzit’ 


‘Fall?’ 

‘She fell down the stairs. God, I shall never forget it, distracted 
she was with grief, terrible grief, she had on . . . a blue dress down 
to the ground it was... to the ground.’ 

The gullible Henry was a great luxury for Steven. He never asked 
awkward questions, never pestered him over details that didn’t seem 
to fit, never laughed, and always believed him with the generous 
simplicity of a child. Henry was thirty-eight yet he seemed older; 
when he fussed he reproduced the mannerisms of an old man. Up to 
this time his life had been insulated from the world, kept rigidly in 
a small circle of people who felt and thought and acted as he did, 
though who did their social work thoroughly and well in the 
extreme simplicity of their natures. He was still devout, certain that 
through prayer he could find a place for Steven in the world he 
knew, but that world suddenly seemed to have grown smaller, things 
didn’t quite fit as they had, and this made him feel uneasy. 

Steven grew to be more and more dependant upon him. If Henry 
was late, then he would quickly grow impatient and irritable, he 
fidgeted and chain smoked. He hated Henry to do anything out of 
character, to smear the respectability that Steven loved and coveted. 
Once when Steven was talking of his father, his sea adventures, his 
wonderful heroism, the exploits that were rewarded by so many 
decorations culminating with his audience with the King, Henry — 
trying somehow to make a gesture, feeling lightheaded, a little 
crazy, and perhaps wanting a little of the hero worship that Steven 
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so lavishly bestowed upon his father — walked out, balancing upon a 
breakwater, calling out to Steven. His tall, thin figure wrapped 
tightly in his winter coat stood wavering a little on the slippery 
black wood, his arms out, an umbrella like a pendulum swinging 
to and fro in his hand, while he talked to the sea, defying it. Steven 
was humiliated. ‘How ridiculous he looks,’ he thought. His dream 
disintegrated, fell at his feet in all its insubstantial tawdriness. 
And Henry’s figure upon the breakwater, thin and black against a 
moonlit sea, was a symbol of all Steven’s emptiness. He had sent 
him there? He walked away, refusing to answer Henry’s thin and 
piping voice which called him back, calling him to the sea’s edge to 
watch. 

_ Qut of desperation and as a kind of reprisal, wishing somehow to 
humiliate Henry as he had just been, that same evening he took 
Henry to a bar he often went to. As they walked in Steven was 
greeted by smiles and several heads nodded towards them. ‘I never 
realized, Henry murmured, ‘that you had so many friends.’ Steven 


‘shivered with disgust. ‘They’re not my friends,’ he hissed in a stage 


whisper, ‘I can’t bear them.’ 
Steven felt a certain power and sadistic pleasure sitting here with 


the naive, uncomprehending Henry seeing him so solidly respect- 
able in a bar so sordidly notorious. He sipped his drink and smiled 


up at Henry. ‘What do you think of it here?’ 

Henry looked about him, peering into the semi-darkness. ‘Oh... 
oh it seems very nice,’ he murmured. 

Steven smiled a smile of triumph tinged with worldly bitterness. 
‘Very nice, my God,’ he thought, ‘little does he know.’ He leant over 
towards Henry and whispered, ‘Terrible, dreadful people come here 
sometimes.’ 

Henry looked at him blankly. 

‘Oh,’ he said. He thought of Steven, so young and innocent, 
mixing with the wrong kind of person. “You don’t... you wouldn't 
come here often, would you?’ he asked uneasily. 

Steven laughed, with a hint of masculine bravado. ‘Often? Good 
God no, I wouldn’t have anything to do with that kind of person.’ 
At the back of his mind Henry remembered vaguely the smiles of 
recognition as they had walked in; then, he thought, they must have 
mistaken Steven for someone else. 

In a loud and important voice, Steven said: 

‘So you don’t think there’s anything wrong with these . . . these. 
He made a gesture of disgust. 

‘Wrong, Steven?’ said Henry, mystified. 

‘Yes. Wrong.’ 
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Henry peered again around the bar. They all seemed extremel . 
nice, normal people drinking and chatting with each other. ‘I don’ 
understand, Steven,’ he said. ¢| 

‘They’re. ..’ Steven hesitated, as if to give greater weight to the | 
importance of his pronouncement, ‘they’re perverts,’ he said in a — 
half anguished whisper. 

Henry was slightly taken aback. He looked around the room 
again, they hadn’t changed, they still seemed the same. He laughed, 
‘Oh I don’t think you can say that. How can you possibly know, 
dear child?’ 

Steven’s trump card had not even been noticed, it had been passed 
over as if it was a mad assumption with no knowledge behind it at 
all. He sat back in his chair and felt grimly hateful. How he despised 
them all. All these creatures for defying him, for not being sordid 
and bizarre and sexually monstrous as he wanted them; and how he 
hated Henry for being so simple, so stupidly simple and kind. He sat 
back in his chair and sulked. When Henry addressed a remark to 
him, he ignored it completely. He sipped his drink, finished it, went 
up to the bar, icily ignoring the barmaid who said, archly, ‘Hello, 
Stevie dear,’ and bought himself another drink. 

Then after a few minutes he realized with horror that Henry 
had begun talking to someone else, an enemy of Steven’s of some 
years’ standing, and Henry was courteously treating him like a 
normal human being. He watched them, simmering with rage, and 
then for the second time that evening he turned abruptly on his 
heel and walked out of the bar. 


Steven had lied and lied, he had told so many stories about him- 
self that now he could no longer recall them all or remember 
exactly what he said. He was terrified Henry would discover the 
truth, would find him out in a lie, that the gullible Henry would 
suddenly, almost unawares, understand what kind of person he was. 
He could not bear to lose Henry as he had lost everyone else, yet 
he was bored to tears and irritated to distraction with the un- 
troubled goodness of the older man. He needed his attention and 
love, yet he hated and was impatient of Henry’s obtuseness and 
stupidity. In this last week he had day-dreamed for hours. Henry 
was dead. Killed suddenly in some accident. Then he would discover 
that in his will Henry had left everything to him. He dreamt about 
the small house in the country filled with rare objets d’art. Then 
Steven could see himself walking about the house, stopping to 
caress a small statuette, fingering a Ming vase, drinking fragrant 
wines from delicate glass, sipping the palest tea from thin china, 
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enjoying the garden, reading his poems aloud in the soft warm air 
of the evening. Then there was the private income, and the clothes 
he would buy, the endless fashion shows he held in front of mirrors, 
many sided, gilt ormulu; the new style he’d do his hair, the way 
he would keep his youth. The car, the chauffeur—ah, life seemed 
endlessly fascinating, a crystal paradise. If only somehow it could 
all come true. 

Sometimes he hated Henry’s goodness, he felt he wanted to 
damage Henry permanently, to disillusion him, to make him see 
that life was cruel and terrible, not innocent and simple. He was 
exhausted with his own deceit and lies. He had come to the end of 
them. Could he tell Henry the truth? Was he strong enough? He 
day-dreamed for a time, imagining how he would tell the truth, 
seeing the scene: his figure grown larger in proportion, his voice 
loud and clear, like music, the words almost poetry, and Henry 
-would be falling. Henry, the fallen. He had destroyed Henry through 
this godlike instrument, the truth. He had wielded it and Henry 
‘was slain. Yes . . . that was an interesting idea. Would the truth 
make Henry desperate and ill with shame and horror, so that per- 
haps he’d drive carelessly? Could he say, clinging to Henry, ‘Don’t 
go away, you ve been the only person who's ever really been kind to 
me, don’t go, don’t leave me,’ knowing he would; knowing he’d 
run outside into the rain and drive the car desperately anywhere 
just so that it went away from him. With Henry’s moral disgust 
like sickness in his throat. He lay on the floor, his back to the wall, 
thinking; he twisted a pyjama cord in his fingers, wound it round 
his wrist, his hand, his fingers, drew it tight, so that the fingers 
became startlingly white, then he lessened the tautness and the 
blood rushed to them, grew pink, scarlet. He was wasting his life. 
He looked down at the odd papers lying upon the floor, the scribbled 
words, the sprawling blank verse which talked of fires, of torments, 
of women strangling their babies; and of flowers and streams, blue 
skies, peace and the Virgin blue as sky, as water, as peace. He 
pushed them away with his hand and turned his face to the wall, 
looking up at the window, at the streaming grey-white sheet of 
water that ran down the pane. He wanted to change everything, for 
one evening simply to tell the truth, with no ulterior motive behind 
jt, the truth, in its purity, and then cleansed, a new Steven, perhaps 
he’d be able to work—with Henry even—to become part of the 
world that he saw about him. 

There was a tap on the door. Steven didn’t move. Suddenly he 
felt out of breath, as if he’d run a great distance. Then he got up 
and walked slowly to the door, hesitated, then opened it. Henry 
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had bought him some roses, all buds, crimson. Steven held them to 
him. He looked out at the rain. He could see the car, the d 
buckled, the roses crushed. Henry’s pale, watery eyes which seemed _ 
to reflect the endless reproachful rain outside, looking down at 
him, questioning. How ugly he was. Sometimes he almost frightened _ 
Steven with his stupid almost cretinous face. The truth: he clung to _ 
the roses. He crossed and recrossed the room. The poems on the — 
floor were trodden and kicked aside. ‘I will destroy my old life,” 
he thought. Henry sat down on the bed, tiny drops of rain fell off — 
his hair and on to his face, the bed sank beneath him with a groan, — 
its bulge touched the floor. 

Then Steven thought again, ‘Perhaps the truth will kill him? Per- 
haps I shall kill him by telling him the truth?’ The rain, the accident 
he’d dreamt up and obsessively thought of. He sat there at the 
window looking out. He held the roses, nothing was any good any 
more, he wanted to crush the roses against the window, they would 
cry, their redness, the rain, the truth. 

‘We can’t go out,’ Henry said, quietly, ‘when it’s like this. It’s not" 
much fun driving in the rain.’ 

Steven sat there, very still. ‘I want. ..’ 

‘Yes?’ Henry asked, eager and fidgeting. 

‘I’m not like...’ 

His mouth was dry. 

‘Shouldn’t you put those in water?’ Henry suggested, pointing at 
the roses. 

‘They’re mine,’ Steven said, and he half got up, ‘they’re mine,’ he 
said, crushing them against him, screwing the buds up in his hands, 
so that the petals spilt over him and onto the floor and he watched 
with satisfaction the pain and dismay upon Henry’s face. 

There was silence. 

Then Steven cried, ‘I want to do this, I want to do this,’ then he 
let his arms fall and the flowers, broken, damaged, fell to the floor. 
He looked as if he was going to be sick. Henry was silent. 

They stared at each other. 

Steven turned back to the window and placed his hands over his 
face and as if talking to himself, he mumbled: ‘I’m ill . . . I’m ill, I’m 
not very well, I’m...’ He sat on the window sill, the pane next to 
his cheek was ice cold, he shivered. Then again, ‘I have too much 
to bear, too much.’ Henry remained silent, he put his hand through 
his wet hair, then still staring up at Steven, he wiped his hand 
slowly upon his coat. 

‘T’m ill,’ Steven moaned, ‘I’m ill.’ 

Then suddenly angry again, he strode to a drawer and pulled it 
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out; it was full of odds and ends, remnants, papers and used enve- 
lopes; he pulled out what seemed to be letters, and now shaking 
with wrath and nerves, his hands quivering, he thrust them into 
Henry’s lap. ‘Look, look what I have to endure, this filth, muck... 
I can’t stand it. I’m terrified.’ 

_ Nervously Henry fumbled for his spectacles. He murmured, ‘My 
poor child, my poor child,’ he peered at the letters, adjusted his 
spectacles. Steven was staring down at him, breathing quickly. He 
appeared to be almost asthmatical. 

The drops of rain from Henry’s hair had fallen upon the letters, 
he brushed them away, the ink ran. He turned the pages over 
and over, fingering the paper, then he looked up at Steven. He 
stuttered a little. ‘I’m ssssorry, I can’t rrrread the writing . . . it it 
goes backwards, the letters are so ill formed.’ 

Steven stared down at him. 
= J can’t make out what it says at all.’ He whispered. “Except here 
it says something about um... “I want to” ... er, what is this 
‘word Steven?’ Henry’s finger pointed to the page. He looked up at 
Steven, wide-eyed, innocent, inquiring. 

Steven stamped his foot. ‘Read it, can’t you,’ he was almost in 
tears. ‘Read the word. Can’t you see what it means?’ 

Henry thrust the pages towards Stevens. ‘I can’t. I can’t.’ He 
mumbled. 

‘You refuse to, is that it?’ 

‘No, [II ... the writing, dear boy, read them aloud to me, read 
them like you do your poetry sometimes.’ Steven snatched them 
from him and began to tear them up. ‘No... no, why?’ 

‘They're vile,’ Steven hissed, ‘vile, they can’t be seen by your 
| pure eyes, after all you might die from the shock of it, it would 
/ appal you, appal you, do you hear?’ 

Henry looked up at him, uncomprehending. ‘Yes.’ He said. ‘Yes. 
But won't you tell me what’s the matter?’ 
‘You don’t know?’ Steven asked, bitterly. ‘You don’t know?’ 
‘Try and tell me, Steven, try.’ 
- Somehow then it was so easy just to say, ‘I'm a liar Henry, I’m 
a liar, everything I’ve told you is lies’ He looked at him, the 


gentle, the kind, the unsullied Henry. Somehow he had him in his 
power, he'll do anything for me, Steven thought, anything. It was 
too great a thing to risk losing. ‘I’d rather not say, he whispered. ; 
Making an effort, quietly but firmly, Henry said, ‘perhaps you'd 
be happier if you thought of someone else for a change now and 
again Steven.’ 
‘| don’t think so,’ he answered, icily. 
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‘Perhaps you don’t realize how you’ve changed my life, yo | 
shouldn’t get so upset when you realize how much happiness you © 


bring to other people.’ 


a | 
The power, Steven thought, the power, but casually he said, ‘I 


wasn’t aware of it.’ 


‘Yes. Yes.’ Henry insisted. ‘I see now what a narrow life I led | 
before I knew you, trying to shepherd my flock through their 
troubles, without knowing really what they were. I’ve understood — 


so much more since I’ve known you. You've enriched my life.’ 
Steven remained very still, listening. 


‘Oh I know you think I'm a silly old fogey sometimes,’ Henry 


giggled a little nervously, ‘when one lives alone for a long time 
one grows, well,’ he frowned, ‘curious habits. Do you see that 
you're the sunshine that floods a dusty room? What would I do 
without that sun now?’ 

Power comes from the sun, he thought, power. 

‘You're so free, Steven, compared to me. I often think you know, 
that you're like some strange spirit moving in a deep deep forest. 
Don’t laugh, it’s curious that I love something so untamed and 
wild.’ 

Steven was quiet now, listening carefully, he sat down next to 
Henry upon the bed. ‘Would you care for me? Look after me I 
mean, really care. . . ?’ 

‘Of course.’ Henry answered. 

‘For how long?’ Steven said. ‘For how long? For years maybe?’ 

Henry laughed. ‘Perhaps you’d even have to look after me.’ 

He insisted. ‘Would it be for years?’ 

‘Maybe. I don’t know. Perhaps you'd be able to stand on your 
own feet quite soon, you mustn’t think of yourself as helpless 
you know.’ 

Henry’s voice went on and on, patient, reassuring, trying to 
construct a world for Steven from the fragments of experience 
that he had cautiously gathered and kept; trying desperately to 
fit these upon a person and a situation that he could not understand. 

Steven despised him more and more, it was all meaningless, 
without relevance and therefore without hope. Why was that? 
Didn’t Henry love him? Why couldn’t he understand him? They 
were miles apart that was the trouble. But he was real anyway, he 
was in pain, he felt that he was down next to the earth and sick 
in the stomach with it, and yet . . . momentarily and vaguely, he 
half realized that in his lies, in the false glamour of the world he 
made up, he extinguished the real Steven. The Steven he had just 
shed bitter tears over never saw the light of day, he destroyed 
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himself in his own desperation to become part of the world he 
saw about him. That was the irony and he felt he would never 
have the strength to defy it. 

_ Henry patted him upon the shoulders and got up. “Well, I suppose 
‘we ought to move if we’re going to go anywhere. The rain has 
stopped.’ 

Steven looked up at the window. Somehow that seemed a 
portent, but of what he wasn’t sure. He began to collect the papers 
upon the floor, the letters half begun to people he only vaguely 
remembered, the poems written in wild confusion on scraps and 
‘corners of old envelopes. 

Henry crossed the room and got his feet entangled in the pyjama 
cord. ‘Will you go?’ Steven said. ‘I don’t want to go out anywhere.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ Henry asked, trying to untwist the cord from 
his ankles. 
© ‘Quite sure.’ Steven piled the papers one upon each other. Henry 
struggled. ‘I’m quite sure.’ 

‘I shall worry. Couldn’t we enjoy the evening together . . 
couldn’t we?’ Henry pleaded. 

‘Will you go?’ Steven cried. ‘I’m tired, I want to think, I want 
to do some work . . . writing.’ 

‘Very well, Henry said, ‘very well.’ He placed the cord in a 
neatly wound bundle upon the top of the dresser and picked up 
his coat. 

Steven got up from the floor and went again to the drawer, 
‘wait a moment, please Henry.’ He took out two envelopes placed 
beneath some clothes, ‘will you post these for me—please. And 
don’t worry, I shall be all right. I promise you.’ 

‘Of course, Henry murmured, and took the two letters in his 
gloved hand, ‘you wouldn’t consciously hurt me would you, you 
wouldn’t deceive me would you? | think you're fond of me in 
your own way, isn’t that so Steven? Isn’t that so?’ 

‘Of course, Henry, of course.’ He murmured. ‘But please go... 
please.” Steven opened the door. Henry went slowly down the 
narrow stairs. He was mystified and distressed; Steven seemed to 
touch and disturb the very deepest part of him. He wanted so much 
to help him and yet he seemed always quite unable to. 

It was only when he got to the pillar box that he turned the 
letters up in his hand and as he slipped them through the opening 
noticed, with a shock of revulsion and distress, that they were 
addressed to Steven in that same weird back-sloping hand. 
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TO THE NECKAR 
(After the German of Hélderlin) 


Your glens woke up my heart to life. 
Around me played your ripples, and of all 
The gracious hills which know you, wanderer, 
None is strange to me. 


The breeze of heaven on your peaks has often 
Freed me of subjection’s pain. Life out 
Of joy’s goblet, from the valley shone 
The bluish silver of your wave. 


The mountain springs run down to you, my heart 
Runs with them, and you take us both 
To the still grandeur of the Rhine, down 
To its cities and enlivening isles. 


But yet the world delights me. Longing 
For earth’s charms, my eye escapes to Smyrna’s 
Shore, to Ilion’s wood, to golden 
Pactolus. Repeatedly I’d land 


At Sunium, too, and ask the tongueless path, Olympion, 


For your colonnades! Before antiquity and gale 
Thick in the rubble of Athenian temples 
And their images entomb you too, 


Who've stood so long there and alone, O pride 
Of a world that now exists no more. 
And O you fairest islands 
Of Ionia, where the sea-wind 
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Cools the hot shore, then whispers 
Through the wood of laurels when the sunlight 
Warms the vine, ah, where a golden autumn changes 
The sighs of poor men into songs. 


When its pomegranates ripen, oranges 
In green night wink, and mastic 
Drips its gum, and kettle drum and cymbal 
Beat to the dance’s labyrinth, 


To you, O islands, O to you my tutelary god 
One day may bring me. Lovely with meadows 
And with willowed banks my river here, 
Meanwhile, stays true to me. 


THE AUTUMN CROCUSES 
(From the French of Guillaume Apollinaire) 


The meadow’s poisonous but pretty in October 
The cattle graze there 

Swallowing poison slowly 

Lilac-coloured or like rings below the eyes 
The Naked Nannies are in flower there 

Like those flowers there 

Your eyes are purple like those circled-purples 
Like October now it dies 

And my life takes slow poison from your eyes 


Children in hiccups fool 

From school and play harmonicas and pick the flowers 
Each crocus is a mother 

Who’s her daughter’s daughter each in colour 

Is like the lids of your two eyes 

Which waver in the way that these 


Waver in the mentally 

Unbalanced breeze 

The cowherd’s song comes mild and sober 
While his cows low and slow for ever leave 
This big meadow which so ill 

Is blossomed by October. 
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to recreate my memories. They will be disjointed as I am 
writing as I think, entirely spontaneously. Perhaps an analysis 

of my memories will help to explain the person I am. Can our per- 
sonalities change? I feel I am no longer the girl of my youth, I 
can stand back as someone else and watch her living. 

I do not know where to begin. Memories are infinite. Sometimes 
I think I can remember myself as a baby. However I shall begin 
from the time my mother and I went to live in the house where 
the drama of my youth was to take place. After having been left 
homeless by the war my grandmother offered to let three upstairs 
rooms in her house. I was seven when we went to live there. 

I believe the house was a personification of my great-grandmother. 
It was old, black and humped. The shed in the yard had previously 
been a warehouse for rags, my great-grandfather having been a 
rag merchant, but died before I could see his business in operation. 

The door of the house was burnt black. It had a huge iron knob 
in the centre, a knocker in the shape of an old Indian idol and 
above right was a small letterbox out of which hung a string 
attached to the latch inside. A doorkey was never used by the 
inhabitants of this house—it was always ‘pull the latch and walk in’. 

Having entered the house one was confronted by the door of 
my great-grandmother’s bedroom, the front room in which my 
grandmother, grandfather and Leslie, their son, slept. Next came 
stairs leading to our three rooms, a kitchen, bedroom and dining- 
room; adjoining the stairs was a narrow passage leading to the 
downstairs dining-room, scullery and back door opening upon the 
back yard, shed and lavatory. 

I do not clearly remember the downstairs bedrooms as the doors 
were nearly always locked. I don’t think I actually went in them 
but merely remember an impression of nebulous black furniture 
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and the smell of sleep. When my great-grandmother died it was 
the smell of death. She was laid out in the front room before the 
funeral after which Leslie occupied the room as a bedroom, and 
my grandfather and grandmother moved next door to my great- 
-grandmother’s bedroom. 

- I can remember the dining-room and scullery more distinctly 
because we had to pass through there in order to reach the back 
door. The dining-room was small and low ceilinged. I wondered 
what would happen if Leslie continued growing taller and taller; 
‘would they have to cut a hole in the ceiling? But nature appreciating 
‘such difficulties stopped his head getting much higher, though I 
don’t believe I ever saw his face. He was a walking tree. 

- The small low window to the right of the room directly faced 
the pavement and street: one saw the bottom halves of people and 
heard their voices. In the evening the shutter outside this window 
“was closed and the gaslight mantle was lit with a pop and started 
to sing. The table under the window was always laid for tea, 
just as the kettle on the fire range was always ready to make the 
tea. 

There was just one chair for each member of the family, 
each one bespoke its owner. I always felt uncomfortable sitting 
on my grandfather’s chair, it seemed as if I were sitting on him. 

Down two steps into the scullery distempered cold green which 
always seemed to me to be a torture chamber. From there came 
the sound of chopping, squeezing, spitting, squelching, and my 
grandfather would always have blood-stained hands coming out 
of there. From the ceiling on iron hooks huge loins of meat dripped 
blood. One day I saw a tabby-furred animal hanging and I knew 
it was my cat Fluffy. My grandfather hated my cat because he 
said he was the father of all the kittens that kept reproducing in 
the shed. He would drown them in the lavatory every Saturday 
night but still they kept coming. Even after I was told that it was 
a rabbit hanging and saw my cat, I believed my grandfather to be 
a cat-murderer. 

A copper stood in the corner of the scullery in which my grand- 
- mother would boil all the old clothes and rags collected from East 

Lane stalls and jumble sales. The arts of a rag connoisseur were 
the fundamentals of education of my great-grandfather’s family, 
it was imbued in their blood; they all had a passion for collecting 
rags and selling them at a profit. 

When the ‘rag and bones’ business had closed down at my great- 
grandfather’s death, my grandfather used the shed for storing 
carpentry tools and tools for mending shoes. My grandfather then 
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becoming the ‘old man’ and the shed shedding its skin, Leslie 
it for storing bicycle parts. In later years, when the walls 
bulged and decayed, it was used as a breeding place for Kitt 
hundreds of couples of cats courted, married and had their chil 
there. | 

A strip of black soil running along the edge of the yard was used! 
to cultivate gigantic sunflowers and runner beans. Cats also used it! 
for their own conveniences though somehow my grandfather knew 
that only my cat could use it thus. As a punishment for my cat's 
heinous crime he made me collect horses’ manure in the Old Kent 
Road every Sunday morning. I could never understand why horses’ 
droppings were preferred to my cat's. i 

I find it difficult to describe the people who lived downstairs 
having lived with them so long and seeing them every day. 

As my great-grandmother died soon after we went to live there— 
perhaps that was why she died—I can picture her more clearly. 
Like the house her bent framework was covered with black. Her 
back was like a huge black hump, which had been contracted by 
her sitting on wet sacks while sorting out rags for my great 
grandfather—the rheumatism causing her to bend double. Her 
yellow waxy skin was strained across her cheekbones and her 
nostrils looked skullish. She could hardly walk and was always in 
a big black leather chair where she would sit sucking at her empty 
gums—she could make a sweet last a whole day—or mumbling on 
and on. Her boney hands clutched an ebony walking-stick with a 
knob carved in the shape of an old man’s head. If I misbehaved she 
would prod the stick in front of me and cackle ‘Ah; the Black Man’ll 
git yal’ 

I was afraid of my great-grandmother and her Black Man walking- 
stick and I was glad when she died because I thought I would see 
neither of them again. But they put her stick in the cupboard 
under the stairs. This was even worse for I imagined him alive 
in there waiting to chase after me. When I went downstairs to say 
good night I would keep yelling out to my mother upstairs so that 
the Black Man would know I had someone protecting me. 

My mother did not like my grandmother, who was her mother- 
in-law, so their mutual dislike gave them mutual understanding. 
Whenever my mother wanted to tell me something private she 
would close the door and whisper ‘in case Downstairs is listening’. 
And usually Downstairs was at the bottom of the stairs listening 
and I believe she knew all our affairs. My mother hated her mean- 
ness. One day she had just baked a bread pudding and was just 
going to cut it when, hearing my mother come downstairs, swiftly 
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put it back in the oven so that she would not have to give away 
a portion. 

_ Nevertheless I liked my grandmother because I thought she was 
so grown-up and different from my mother. Because my mother 
left for work early in the morning I would go downstairs and 
‘talk to her while waiting to go to school. I enjoyed that time most 
though we always spoke about the same things. Her motto was 
‘Here today and gone tomorrow’. My mother said it was bad for 
me to listen to her morbid talk, but I was fascinated by tales of 
hospitals, funerals and deaths. 

While she talked to me I would watch her wash and dress. I 
think she only ever washed the parts that showed, her face and 
hands, in a huge mixing bowl which she would stand on top of 
the table. She used boiling water and red, strong-smelling soap. I 
was always amazed at the number of underclothes she wore, petti- 
“coat upon petticoat. I believe she wore all her underclothes at 

once and the queue of petticoats waited to move up nearer her skin 
each morning, by so doing she would never have to wash them. Her 
grey Vaseline-greased hair was lank but if she was going to a special 


jumble sale or an old age pensioners’ outing she would persuade it to 


curl by using red-hot iron tongs wrapped round a strand of hair, 
and held till a long grey sausage appeared. By the time she came 
back from her special visit the sausage would revert to its usual 
string. 

Before my grandfather was forced to retire I seldom saw him. 
On a Sunday morning I would see him in the scullery sharpening 
his razor for a shave but thinking I might be a possible victim 


would always hurry by. We never spoke to each other though I 
don’t believe he spoke to anybody. He merely gave peculiar 
grunts... peculiar grunts without looking at you. Only my grand- 
mother knew whether he meant yes or no. He showed no emotion 
probably because he never felt any. His face was expressionless, a 
mask, except when he was unconscious, asleep, then he seemed to 
come to life. 

In the evening he would go to the ‘Duke of Kent’ a local pub 
to collect his ‘medicine’. It was this that was keeping him alive, 
this and his football pools. He seemed to have a passion for filling 
in squares. He would do crosswords with a stub of a pencil and 
a tiny dictionary. Knowledge was dwarfed and had to be magnified. 
He squinted at the clues through his rimmed, heavily magnified 
glasses, which made his eyes look like spawn. A cigarette with an 
inch tube of ash on the end smoked away in the corner of his 
mouth. He never took that cigarette out. I believe he only used 
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one cigarette in his life..Sometimes he got the crosswords correct 
but he never sent them in. Newspapers were used as toilet paper 
by them—my mother said this was revolting—but I’m sure we 
all read more about the world in the lavatory than at the breakfast 
table. . 
The Downstairs life was so different from ours Upstairs, ours 
was right but theirs was natural. 

They ate voraciously, making guttural gluttonous noises. You 
could hear them eat from upstairs, hear the chink of the china, 
the knives and forks stabbing and cutting, the fat and gravy 
trickling down their chins. My grandfather would comment on the 
meal by undoing his belt, belching and saying ‘Manners’. The dishes 
were then put outside in the yard for all the cats to lick. 

After dinner my grandmother and grandfather would have their 
‘lay down’ she in the four poster bed and he in the corner chair by 
the fire. Soon his head would loll back, his mouth open and deep 
bass snorts would issue forth. My grandmother would answer by 
shrill soprano snorts. I believe this sleep was the only medium 
through which they could converse. Their normal day conversation 
was in monosyllabic language. 

During their ‘lay down’ the house was a mortuary. Upstairs, my 
mother and I had to turn off the wireless, walk about in slippers, 
and whisper, afraid to wake the two monster babies downstairs 
who might wail if disturbed. 
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THAT LONELY HEATH 


On this heath for you and me no meeting place, 

No fire-fed hut, no hands warmed where the beak of frost 
Teased the flames like cockerels’ tails, and grey wool rolled 
Adrift as light as blue down lost 

In mist, where ash like lace, 

Discoloured, crumbled old. 


The fire is out, where once a mask of heat 

Rippled without the wind, 

Shadows ambitiousiy grew tall, 

Broad, bold enough to disappear. 

A log coughed and collapsed; the new moon grinned 
Through glass; fire died with neither of us here. 


But sometimes I—and you, I think—arrange 
Small journeys to this well-forgotten place 
To see this heath, the hut that stood alone 
But flame-bright with another's face— 

And how that looked_when it was strange 
And less well known. 


MARK SIX OR _SEVEN THOUGHTS 


Mark six or seven thoughts at dusk and let them loose 
Before the tentacled sun dying stains earth black, 
Thoughts bright as fish and one perhaps will find me out 
In labyrinths of dimly-lit aquaria 

Where fantasies glide open-mouthed behind the glass. 
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Mark six or seven thoughts at midnight, when both sound 
And silence startlé, set them free at what cold time 

You take your white face in the mirror for a ghost’s. 
While yet I am most near no thought can reach me, though 
Mine is the ghost reflection hints at in your glass. 


Mark six or seven thoughts at dawn and set them free 
Over the burnished lakes and landmarks of the sky 
Soft-winged as owls, and I shall listen for their cries 
Borne on the wind that is your breath, out of the mist 
Of incommunicable words breathed on to glass. 


ee 


Loose six or seven thoughts at noon, and, if one reach 
Me, mirrors have no need of light, nor love of speech. 


TO MY WIFE 


What new day has blown in now 
Gusty with dust and doubt? 
He looks the same 
As any other. Close the door. 
Time-trailed like you and me, he knows there’s no way out. 


But what if he were what we both 
Suspect, what if now 
while the last 
Owl's shriek still shivers twigs, a white 
Inhuman hand should pass us both that golden bough 


Which lets us in on the secret? Our 
May mornings still bring visions 
and the turf 
Still dances to our heels. Before the blood 
Grows yellow as a leaf, we’ve small time for decisions. 


‘Time and to spare,’ the ghosts intone, 
But we are not deceived. 
(They’d make us theirs.) 
Our heads are not our own, if this 
Is not our day, and hearts are not to be believed. 
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7 ir Charles Snow in his Rede Lecture’ has recently made a sig- 
nificant contribution to what is undoubtedly the Great Debate 
of our age: a debate between two philosophies of life which 
Sir Charles sees as a ‘polarity’ of art and science: ‘literary intellec- 
tuals at one pole—at the other scientists, and as the most representa- 
tive, the physical scientists’. 
_ Polarity, I suppose, implies an opposition of two, and of only two, 
Spossible points of view. That a polarity exists is not to be denied, 
but to put literary intellectuals at one end of it and physical 
scientists at the other end is to misrepresent the situation. The 
title of Sir Charles’s lecture is ‘The Two Cultures and The Scientific 
Revolution’; but in fact there are three cultures and the revolution 
in question is not scientific but technological. Sir Charles confuses 
the issue by identifying the scientific with the industrial revolution, 
but there is a distinction that is both factual and historical. Sir 
Charles nowhere makes this distinction, and so fails to appreciate 
the point of view of the ‘literary intellectual’ (the phrase itself 
is loaded with prejudice: the critics of our technological civilization 
include, not only poets, but philosophers, politicians, and even 
men of science like Einstein and Niels Bohr). I do not believe that 
the typical intellectual is anti-scientific, or ignorant of the elements 
of science. But he does look with suspicion on technology, which 
might be defined as the exploitation of scentific knowledge for 
material gain. The intellectual’s case against the Technological 
Revolution rests on the belief that its processes, which are functional 
or mechanical, will end by destroying certain mental processes upon 
which human life, in any valuable sense, finally depends. 

It is, fundamentally, a question of values. Science is often defined 
as the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, that is to say, the 
accumulation of objective facts. But facts in themselves are 
valuable only in so far as they serve human ends. It is the ambition 
of the ‘pure’ scientist to exclude value-judgements, and that is 
probably why he now finds himself committed to the Technological 
d the Scientific Revolution. Cambridge University 


1The Two Cultures an 
Press. 38. 6d. 
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Revolution. Technologists do have a system of values; it is perfectly 
expressed in the adage ‘knowledge is power’. Often the aim seems 


to be power for its own sake, but an ideologist like Sir Charles 


would probably say that it is power for the sake of productivity, 
that is to say, for the sake of more goods and a higher standard 
of living. The intellectual would reply that a higher standard of 
material comfort is illusory if it can only be secured by functional 
or mechanical processes that destroy such vital factors as sensuous 
discrimination and formative imagination. The intellectual’s case 
against the scientist is that he gives his indiscriminate support to 
technology; his case against technology is that it destroys (perhaps 
by atrophy rather than by misuse) the vital sources of our humanism. 

The scientists have on their side of the Great Debate what they 
would call ‘all the facts’. These facts vary from the starving 
millions of Asia and Africa, who can only be given a civilized 
standard of living by an enormously accelerated development of 
industry and technology, to the dangers of communism, which, 
according to our politicians, can only be avoided by bigger and 
better atomic weapons, which only scientists can produce. Our 
very existence as a nation, Sir Charles warns us, depends on a 
reorientation of our whole cultural tradition towards science and 
away from an irrelevant intellectualism. 

Sir Charles Snow can hardly disguise his contempt for our lead- 
ing intellectuals—he mentions Mr T. S. Eliot, Yeats, Pound and 
Wyndham Lewis; and though he covers his own opinion by quoting 
the opinion of an anonymous ‘scientist of distinction’, or ‘most of 
my scientific acquaintances’, or ‘non-scientists of strong down-to- 
earth interests’, there can be no doubt that he too shares their 
low opinion of the intellectuals. With Plumb and Bullock ‘and 
some of my American sociological friends’, he would ‘vigorously 
refuse to be corralled in a cultural box with people they wouldn’t 
be seen dead with, or to be regarded as helping to produce a 
climate which would not permit of social hope’. 

‘Nine out of ten of those who have dominated literary sensitivity 
in our time—weren’t they not only politically silly, but politically 
wicked? Didn’t the influence of all they represent bring Auschwitz 
that much nearer?’ Sir Charles agrees — ‘It is no use denying the facts, 
which are broadly true. The honest answer was that there is, in 
fact, a connection, which literary persons were culpably slow to 
see, between some kinds of early twentieth-century art and the most 
imbecile expressions of anti-social feeling. That was one reason 
among many, why some of us turned our backs on the art and 
tried to hack out a new and different way for ourselves.’ 
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Pit might have been more honest of Sir Charles to say that he 
‘urned his back on the poetry of Yeats, Pound and Eliot, because 
he found he had neither the talent nor the genius for it, and that 
the new or different way he ‘hacked out’ was both easier and more 
popular than theirs. But let us ignore that personal aspect of the 
question: the general accusation is more important. 

ca have no desire to defend all the political opinions of Yeats, 
Eliot, Pound or Lewis—on the contrary, I have often in the past 
expressed my disagreement with them, especially on the question 
of political means. But in so far as any or all of these writers 
attacked the prevailing money system (a medieval set-up to which 
Sir Charles’s scientific friends might turn their attention—apart 
from the Marxists, Soddy is the only distinguished scientist who 
ever gave it a thought), I fail to see in what respect they were 
either imbecile or anti-social. It is still possible to maintain, with 
weason and scentific proof, that usury has been the major cause of 
misery in the modern world, and that for wickedness one cannot 
suggest a rival to those financial and technological monopolies 
that profit from war and the preparations for war. Of all this not 
a word from Snow, Bullock and Plumb. 

There is a science called economics or political economy. It is a 
disgrace to our technological civilization. It has failed to produce 
any coherent science of the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of the commodities proliferated by machine production. It 
has failed to give us an international medium of exchange exempt 
from the fluctuations and disasters of the gold standard. It is split 
into a riot of rival sects and irreconcilable dogmas which can only 
be compared to the scholastic bickerings of the Middle Ages. 
Intellectuals might have more respect for science if in this one 
most vital subject it would achieve order and enlightenment. It 
cannot do so, perhaps, because a technological civilization can 
conceive no controlling ideal other than the materialistic one 
of a higher standard of living. Standards (as opposed to values) 
are scientific—they can be measured. 

The materialistic standard is not questioned by the scientist, and 
it is very difficult to criticize it, especially if one is oneself enjoying 
a high standard of living. Most of our fellow human beings, as 
Sir Charles points out, are underfed and die before their time, 
and a ‘moral trap’ is involved ‘which comes through the insight 
into man’s loneliness: it tempts one to sit back, complacent in 
one’s unique tragedy, and let others go without a meal’. As a group, 
Sir Charles claims, scientists fall into that trap less easily than 
others: they think that something can be done. They are even 
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optimistic— ‘tough and good and determined to fight it out at th 
side of their brother men’. Yes, one knows the type, and that is 


why so many of them become, and even remain, communists. But 
(and this is the intellectual counter-attack) they never stop to | 


consider the secondary consequences of the scientific means they 
would adopt. Sir Charles himself quite complacently (no, hopefully) 


looks forward to the industrialization of all those areas of the world 


that are backward in the technological race—India, China, Africa. 


i 
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Only by ruthless, urgent, massive industrialization can the native’s — 


mud-hut become an air-conditioned apartment, his daily bowl of 
rice a succulent steak, his loin-cloth a decent two-piece Terylene 
suit, his spinning-wheel an automatic machine. That he will 
exchange the peace and poverty, the langour and cow-shit of his 
present village for the noise and lethal fumes of internal-combustion 
engines, the nervous anxiety and stomach ulcers of the industrialized 
city, is possibly regarded as a small price to pay for the material | 
progress he has achieved. He has lost his primitive faith and has 
no explanation, mythical or religious, for the frantic life he leads; 
he is the victim of unconscious fears and psychic illnesses, but in 
compensation he has a longer expectation of life—of a life that 
is in fact a social neurosis, more widespread and devastating than 
any plague of the past. 

I am, presumably, what Sir Charles calls ‘an intellectual Luddite’. 
With Ruskin and Morris, Thoreau, Emerson and Lawrence and other 
‘men of feeling’ for whom he has nothing but contempt, I believe 
that the technological revolution is a disaster that is likely to end 
in the extermination of humanity, and I have what I would call 
scientific reasons for this belief. Life—the vital source of the will 
to live—depends not on comfort or even on ‘health, food and 
education’. It depends on the free exercise of various innate human 
faculties—the faculty of perception, for example. Sir Russell Brain, 
who is a great scientist, has suggested that ‘either images or symbols 
or both combined give us a knowledge of the nature of things 
beyond both our immediate experiences and the structure of the 
physical world revealed by science’. This means that science itself, 
as well as the culture Sir Charles so openly disdains, depend on 
the preservation in all its acuteness and awareness of a faculty 
(the creative imagination) which can only die of disuse in a 
mechanized civilization. 

I do not point to this scientific fact for the purpose of under- 
mining science. On the contrary, I am suggesting that there exists 
in the whole process of industrialization and technological invention 
a tendency to destroy sensuous perception and imaginative ex- 
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perience, the very faculties upon which our scientific knowledge 
of the nature of things finally depends. In short, technology (and 
the automatism that goes with it) tend to destroy human sensibility, 
and it is upon human sensibility that what is human in us survives. 
Without sensibility we become robots, that is to. say, functional 
animals incapable of moral and aesthetic responses. Sir Charles 
nowhere meets the intellectual Luddite’s main charge: that the 
technological revolution lacks any moral or aesthetic foundation, 
and that nothing pertaining to its structure and procedures can 
prevent the use of its inventions for anti-vital and inhuman ends. 
Sir Charles may protest that art and morality are not scientific 
subjects; if he does he has provided the only evidence of the in- 
humanity of science that we need. Our complaint about the 
Scientific Revolution, therefore, is that it is not scientific enough— 
‘that it ignores, with fatal consequences for the welfare of humanity, 
pthe psyche of man—the neural reflexes by which he functions as 
something more than animal. 

' It may seem a paradoxical conclusion but it is the inevitable 
one: the modern scientific ideologist (for Sir Charles himself does 
not claim to be a scientist) is superficial. It is not only that he 
can utter a ‘straightforward truth’ such as ‘Industrialization is the 
only hope of the poor’ without any sense of its crookedness; it 
is rather that he can accept a revolution, ‘the Scientific Revolution’, 
for its material benefits without for a moment considering the 
cost in human values. 

Admittedly we shall need science to preserve those human values; 
the hungry multitudes proliferate, and they can only be fed by 
scientific methods of agriculture. And only science can prevent 
them proliferating. Food production and contraception—if only 
science could concentrate on these two problems, to the neglect 
of atomic power and journeys to the moon! Sir Charles might argue 
that there is no distinction; in a scientific age the way to plenty 
winds round the moon. But that is to make the ends justify the 
means, a moral obtuseness that seems to be inseparable from the 
scientific mind. 

1 will not speak of a tragic sense of life, which in the past 
has been the source of moral dignity—are we not all agreed that 
tragedy is to be banished from the Welfare World? But a sense of 
greatness —that is perhaps optimistic enough for the scientist to 
accept as an ideal. But does he realize, with Burckhardt, that even 
this ideal ‘resides in the power to forego benefits in the name of 
morality, in voluntary self-denial, not merely from motives of 
prudence but from goodness of heart’? 
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A Man Transfigured 
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CHRIS WALLACE-CRABBE 


Frozen a moment, poised on the spines of space, 
Rising or falling or enduring both, 

He bears his pain and glory like a wreath 
And still he grows 

Under the floodlit armament of grace. 


a i hh ig ne 


Lacking the bones of knowledge harsh and clear 
Beneath his web of flesh, he could not stand. 
Condemned to spineless burrows in the sand 

Or lulled in swamps,’ 

The heedless never rise to meet their fear. 


And yet without the wounds of sentiment— 
That crusted blood dry on his broken flesh — 
No head of wisdom for its utmost wish 
Could ever gain 

A sight of Eden through disfigurement. 


Rise in rejoicing, birds on the shaken air; 

Light, gleam on his brow and crooked hands 
And praise what mankind suddenly understands 
In a flare of gold: 

This falling giant, his shadow everywhere. 
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The Living Dead—VI 
Ford Madox Ford and his Tetralogy 
Raa 


: ith the publication in 1950 in America of Knopf’s one- 
. volume edition of Ford Madox Ford’s tetralogy, Parade’s 

End, (Some Do Not, No More Parades, A Man Could Stand 
Up, and The Last Post) some of us began to hope for a Ford revival. 
Robie Macauley’s affectionate introduction paid homage to an old 
and seedy jack-of-all-trades who, having once confessed that he 
was a man mad about writing, lived to see even this held against 
him: Ford had seemed to many critics a merely promiscuous and 
clever writer. Robie Macauley’s introduction also made high claims 
for Ford’s art. He urged us to recognize Ford’s great gifts and, in 
the only sense in which such a plea can have a more than rhetorical 
purpose, he invited us to bring Ford’s major work into the canon 
of serious modern fiction. 

This revival has not yet occurred. If it ever does, it will come 
when readers of novels discover that Ford was a writer of immense 
skill in using and extending the resources of narrative prose. He 
writes beautiful passages in which richness of detail and the 
minutiz of the physical and sensory worlds serve the genuinely 
poetic end of rendering experience rather than that of documenta- 
tion and verisimilitude. With as much skill he can toss off dramatic 
scenes in which finely idiosyncratic characters are brought to life 
by being made to bump heads against one another’s incompati- 
bilities on golf courses, in Rectory dining-rooms, train compart 
ments, and in the echoing spaces of empty houses. Ford had re- 
marked that ‘the “subject” (of Parade’s End) was the world as it 
had culminated in the (first World) War’. It was a rotten and dis- 
organized world, one in which real or imagined traditional values 
had either disappeared or were becoming caricatures of what they 
had been. In the tetralogy, statistics (‘scientific’ truth) becomes the 
instrument of political chicanery; learned clerics go mad; class war- 
fare undermines national unity; the man of letters sells himself to 
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a woman whose terms.impose a degradation worse than Grub 
Street’s; the sons of reforming liberals become, out of choice, 
advance guard of the death-wish, society’s revolutionary under 
takers; pre-Raphaelite asceticism masks eroticism which itself is 
mask for the lust for power; domestic serenity can be achieved only i 
t 
7 


out of wedlock and at the price of twenty years of almost total 
silence and an unspoken agreement between lover and mistress 
that significant communication shall never be attempted. 
Amid this disease of the soul and of the state walks Ford’s anti- | 
hero, Christopher Tietjens—not, to be sure, unscathed, but absolutely” . 
unshaken in his innocence, a more than good man, a less than © 
tolerable one. He is misunderstood, laughed at, dismissed as a — 
queer duck, unhonoured, passed over when rewards and preferments 
are handed out, slandered, and shunned by those who value what 
is comfortable and equable in human relations. It is the fate of — 
the pre-eminently just man. | 
Tietjens’s marriage is a miserable failure, but he will not allow 
the world to see him as a suffering cuckold or his wife Sylvia as 
unfaithful. It is necessary for Christopher ‘to prepare a face to 
meet the faces that you meet’; his squierarchical proprieties do not 
countenance the husband’s divorcing the wife any more than they 
permit him to ‘peach to the headmaster’ or to exhibit his marital 
sores publicly. With his wife, though less so with others, Christopher 
is always uncomplaining, self-deprecatory, and passive; and his 
passiveness only fires her indefinable hatred. Convinced of her 
own depravity (she is a devout Roman Catholic)—or, at least, 
perversely determined to seek it—Sylvia is goaded by Tietjens’s 
blandness and taciturnity. She recognizes that his refusal to meet 
her insults and chicaneries head-on are, at bottom, a refusal to 
recognize her as a person. Incapable of anger or self-pity and, least 
of all, physical action against her, Tietjens wages— whether will- 
fully or unavoidably—a potent and remorseless battle simply by 
refusing to do battle overtly. 
‘If,’ Sylvia went on with her denunciation, ‘you had once in our 
lives said to me: “You whore! You bitch! You killed my mother. 
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May you rot in hell for it. .. .” If you’d only once said something 
like it . . . about the child! About Perowne! (her lover) . . . you 
might have done something to bring us together. . . .’ 


Commenting at this point, Ford speaks of Tietjens’s ‘magpie 
anguish’. One imagines that Sylvia’s anguish must be like the 
hysteria of the man who, having been thrown among the insane, 
only confirms the sentence by protesting his sanity. In a lengthy 
tetralogy of novels in which the struggle between the two is 
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incessant, this is the only time that Ford allows Sylvia to have 
a proper go at Tietjens, and the scene reaches an incredible climax 
when Tietjens replies enigmatically to Sylvia, ‘As I hope to meet 
my Redeemer, I believe you to be a good woman. One that never 
did a dishonourable thing.’ 

. She recoiled a little in her chair. ‘Then!’ she said, ‘you’re the 
_ wicked man I’ve always made believe to think you, though I 
- didn’t.’ 

Only in Congreve does one find exchanges in which wit and paradox 
are so highly charged, take on such deadly seriousness, and become, 
ultimately, an expression of agony. 

Violent hatred presupposes love. Sylvia is incapable of indifference 
toward her husband. In one of the finest scenes in No More Parades, 
Sylvia, in a panic of religiosity and superstition, makes a pact with 
herself: ‘I will agree to leave off torturing Christopher and I will 
o into retreat in a convent. . . . She was going to do that if when 
she raised her eyes and really looked round the (crowded) room 
she saw in it one man that looked presentable.’ Compared to 
Christopher Tietjens no other men are presentable, let alone attrac- 
tive. In nineteenth century literature the injured woman often 
becomes a prostitute, expressing her hatred of men by mocking 
the cash-nexus under whose hegemony she plies her trade. In the 
twentieth century, many of whose literary conventions Ford had 
been one of the first to exploit, ‘sex ferocity’ stays at home. There 
is no man worthy of being Sylvia’s antagonist. Besides, the prostitu- 
tion of the nineteenth century literary whore was an act of virtue 
in the face of hypocritical vices; Sylvia’s struggle is against in- 
tolerable virtue, against a morality which refuses to judge her, 
and against a temperament which is incapable of hating her. She 
is the grain of sand and Tietjens the stolid oyster, and hers is the 
unbearable knowledge that, rub and gall though she may, she 
succeeds only in serving as the unwilling agent of Tietjens’s pearl- 
making. In striking against Tietjens’s righteousness she helps him 
to be righteous. 

Her lover, Perowne, is contemptible; he is a half-man, ‘one of 
those individuals who have no history, no strong proclivities, 
nothing. .. .” Sylvia had taken him for a lover precisely because 
he is an ‘oaf’ and because she had counted on Tietjens’s feeling 
that for your wife to ‘leave you publicly for a man of hardly any 
intelligence at all, you priding yourself on your brains, must be 
nearly as mortifying a thing as can happen to you’. The mortifica- 
tions that Sylvia intends for Tietjens are reflexive, and her history 
is one of recoiling vindictiveness. Throughout the tetralogy there 
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is a certain sense—an unclear echo—of Restoration Comedy. One | 
of the truest of Ford’s moral strokes is then in the reversal of the 
values of an implied literary tradition, whereby Tietjens, descendent - 
of the cuckolds of the seventeenth century stage, aware of his own 
cuckoldry, and never for a moment given to excusing or senti- _ 
mentalizing it, becomes, nevertheless, the only real man in the 
novel. But Ford lets fly more than one boomerang, and Tietjens’s 
honesty and modest forebearance, inflicted (of course benignly) 
upon all, is the most destructive of them all. 

Parade’s End was written between 1924 and 1928. In 1911 Ford 
published The Critical Attitude, a volume of essays contributed 
originally to The English Review and unified by an attack on 
English sentimental philistinism. The essay entitled ‘The Woman of 
the Novelists’, a high-spirited piece of writing, throws an interesting 
light on the subject of the war between the sexes as it appears in 
the Tietjens novels. English men, and women as well, have been 
corrupted, Ford says, by the sentimental archetype of The Woman 
in the English drama and novel. ‘. . . Your man of the hearthstone 
will talk about woman. He will talk about her with a simple 
dogmatism, with a childish arrogance. . . . Who is this creature; 
incapable of humour, steadfastness, virtue, or reticence? You are 
not alarmed. . . . You are quite tranquil . . . ; you hate him for 
his conceit, but you know you have him safe. This is no woman 
of prey that he is analysing. Women of prey do not leave room 
for dogmatism. No, this is the Woman of the Novelist!’ The flesh- 
and-blood woman (Ford’s ‘you’) is quite willing to have men indulge 
in these fantasies, whether they are adulatory or misogynous, for 
they afford her a measure of protection from discerning scrutiny. 
Ford ends the essay with a brilliant description of the consequences 
of this deluded idealizing. 

We are perfectly certain that no husband ever thinks that he 

has a bad wife. You see—poor, honest, muddled man with the 

glamour of the novelist’s woman on him—he is always looking 
about somewhere in the odd and bewildering fragments of this 
woman who has the power to bedevil, to irritate, to plague and 
to madden him. He looks about in this mist of personal contacts 
for the Cordelia that he still believes must be there. He believes 
that his Sophia Western is still the wise, tolerant, unjealous 

Sophia, who once made him, with the blessing of some Parson 

Adams, the happiest of men. God forbid that we should say 

she is not there. We are certain that the man believes she is, only 

he cannot find her. . . . She may drink, but he will think that 
some action, some attribute, or the circumstances of the life 
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| that she has led with him, gives excuse. She may nag, but he 
_ will believe that is because he has never really taken the trouble 
- to explain the excellencies of his motives and actions. She may 
be unfaithful, but in his heart he will believe that it is because 
he has been unable to maintain the strain of playing Benedick 
_ to her Beatrice. And this poor, honest, simple man may declaim 
~ against his wife to his friends, may seek in new Amelias new 
- disillusionments, may seek amid the glamour of causes celebres 
his liberty—but he will listen to the words of his KC—of his 
_ special pleading conscience—with a certain contrition, for before 
his eyes, dimly radiant, there will stand the figure of the Woman 
of the Novelists. 

Ford is describing a special English brand of corrupting roman- 
ticism, a kind of male Bovarism, and there can be no doubt that 
he wants us to understand that something akin to this can be 
found beneath the surface of Tietjens’s stiff code of honour in his 
Felations with his wife. But we are not forced to choose between 
two incompatible judgements of Tietjens’s character: he is not 
either a long-suffering and saintly man or a fool. For clearly he is 
both. It is one of Ford’s greatest achievements to have made us feel, 
as Sylvia does, that Tietjens’s paradoxical virtue is intolerable, and 
yet to have done this without in the least mitigating her viciousness 
or suggesting that Tietjens deserves the calumny he receives from 
‘her or the world. 

The theme of the world’s rottenness is also the comic theme of 
the innocent amid vice abounding, the pastoral lament for the 
son of earth—for, say, Wordsworth’s son of Michael—in the 
wicked city, and Dostoievsky’s religious parable of the ‘jdiot’-saint, 
Prince Myshkin, among the vice- and guilt-ridden. In a letter in which 
he discusses The Idiot Dostoievsky reveals a curious affinity between 
his theme and Ford’s: 

The chief idea of the novel is to portray the positively good 

man. There is nothing more difficult to do, especially now. All 

writers, and not only ours, but even all Europeans, who have 
tried to portray the positively good man have always failed. 

Because this is an enormous problem. The good is an ideal, but 

this ideal, both ours and that of civilized Europe, is still far 

from having been worked out. There is only one positively good 
man in the world—Christ... . I recall that of the good figures 
in Christian literature, the most perfect is Don Quixote. But he 
is good only because at the same time he is ridiculous and 
succeeds by virtue of this fact. One feels compassion for the 
ridiculous man, and consequently sympathy is invoked in the 
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reader. This awakening of compassion is the secret of humour. ... 
How perceptive Dostoievsky is! He has uncovered the secret of the 
Don’s success, but he will not allow us to escape the piety of his 
positively good man, his allegorical Christ, by taking refuge in 
laughter. He wants us to recognize that it is the world that is 
ridiculous in finding Myshkin so; he asks us to understand that the 
ultimate idiocy is in the all too human instinct which causes us 
to shrug our shoulders and dismiss the lovely innocence of a 
Myshkin with the word ‘idiot’. Unfortunately, Myshkin remains 
ridiculous for the normally agnostic reader despite the attempts 
to keep him from seeming so. Dostoievsky’s religious paradox is 
compelling, but The Idiot as a novel is a failure. 

Ford takes the saintliness of Tietjens (Christ-opher) seriously, 
but he is forever debunking it with irony, involving it in the 
traditional comic principle of Muddle, contrasting its perfectionism 
with its pernicious effects, forcing us to recognize that it cannot 
make its way in the world without upsetting everyone’s applecarts 
and, because it is so magnificently innocent, cannot suffer the tragic 
consequences of its almost inhuman virtuousness without appearing 
to be, as indeed it is, ridiculous. Ford did not make the mistake 
of hoping to suppress his reader’s impulse to snicker at Tietjens 
or of trying to browbeat him into respectful seriousness. Instead, 
he allows the comic and the tragic to exist side by side in a state 
of constant disharmony and friction. Often, we are given oppor- 
tunities to smile with Hobbesian superiority even at Tietjens’s 
moments of deepest travail; and then, after having been permitted 
that indulgence, we are forced to recognize that we have been 
deeply moved. 

Tietjens is selfless, unlibidinous, filially pious, almost passionately 
paternal . . . but to go on listing his virtues, as, for example, that 
he is extravagantly patriotic and knows all that a Yorkshire county 
gentleman may be expected to know about horses, is to see just 
how absurd he is, stinking of sanctity and yet a man of the world, 
a Colonel Blimp who comes trailing clouds of glory, who, in fact— 
positively — acts (as it seems to others) as if he were the Lamb of God! 

When Sylvia tells Perowne, now a hangdog ex-lover, that Tietjens 
wants ‘to play the part of Jesus Christ’, the remark seems merely 
an angry hyperbole. Later, we realize that she means what she says 
when, intending to slander Tietjens, she inadvertently reveals the 
hard knot of her indignation and misery in a conversation with 
General Campion, who is an old friend of hers and is Tietjens’s 
godfather. ‘Hang it all,’ the General says, ‘what is at the bottom 
of that fellow’s mind? .. .’ 
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| ‘He desires,’ Sylvia said, and she had no idea when she said it, 
‘to model himself upon our Lord. .. .’ 

The general leant back in the sofa. He said almost indulgently: 

‘Who’s that . . . our Lord?’ 

Sylvia said: 

‘Upon our Lord Jesus Christ... .’ 

‘ He sprang to his feet as if she had stabbed him with a hatpin. 

‘Our .. ’ he exclaimed. ‘Good God! . . . I always knew he 

had a screw loose... . But.. 2 

Sylvia’s startling disclosure confirms all of the General’s fatherly, 

but hilariously confused and mainly erroneous fears about Tietjens: 

that ‘he’s got a positive genius for getting into the most disgusting 

messes’, that in the army he is ‘a regular Dreyfus’, that he had 

seduced Valentine Wannop, the daughter of his (Tietjens’s) father’s 

oldest friend, that he must be—once the idea has been suggested 

by Sylvia—a Socialist, that he is a man who, unaccountably, steals 

“two pairs of his wife’s best sheets, and that, putting all these 

together, Tietjens is simply crazy. 

Later on, Tietjens has a chance to explain to the General. He 
is able to convince the General of the truth about himself and 
Valentine Wannop. Not even in his mind, not yet, is Tietjens 
capable of finding solace for the adultery of his wife in becoming 
an adulterer. But for General Campion Sylvia remains ‘adorable’, 
a beautiful woman whose life has been ruined by her husband 
(‘For I maintain she once had the disposition of a saint’); and since 
Tietjens will say nothing to shatter this public image of her, it is 
impossible for him to re-establish his good name or his sanity. 
Never again can the General resume with Tietjens the old easy 
relationship of two Tory gentlemen who understand each other's 
god-given prejudices and manly reticences. 

The General said: 


‘ You're not a little soft, are you?.. - You don’t imagine 
you've... say, gota mission? Or that you’re another person?... 
That you have to... to forgive:.2:< . 


He took off his pretty hat and wiped his forehead with a tiny 
cambric handkerchief. He said: “Your mother was a little...’ 
The effect of this scene, like so many of the best things in 

Parade’s End, cannot be properly described as comic, and the term 
grotesque is not much better. Were we not made uncomfortable 
by the associations attached to it, we should be able to use the 
term tragi-comedy to describe the peculiar tone of Ford’s most 
characteristic effects. Tragi-comedy recalls plays like those of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, works in which there is a heavy-handed 
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and maddeningly arbitrary alternation of scenes fraught with 
terrible threats followed by incidents foolishly carefree and happy 
—a rollercoaster effect: up-and-down, hot-and-cold, sinister-and- 
saccharine. Yet in the preface to one of his plays, Fletcher gives us 
a fine insight: | 

A tragi-comedy is not so called in respect of mirth and killing, 

but in respect it wants deaths, which is enough to make it no 

tragedy, yet brings some near it, which is enough to make it no 

comedy, which must be a representation of familiar people, with 

such kind of trouble as no life be questioned; so that a god is 

as lawful in this as in a tragedy, and mean people as in a comedy. 
In ‘such kind of trouble as no life be questioned’ modern literature 
has found its most fertile subjects. As Ford remarks in The Critical 
Attitude, ‘We may contemplate life steadily enough today; it is 
impossible to see it whole.’ He understood that the writer who 
attempts to see modern life steadily will soon realize that its frag- 
mentary nature is both cause and effect of its tragi-comic com- 
plexity. He discovered a way of mirroring that complexity in the 
novel by substituting for the old irresponsible device of tragi-comic 
alternation of effects a tight and abrasive co-mingling of moral and 
emotional antinomies; so that with Tietjens it is not simply a matter 
of Ford’s having substituted the anti-heroic for the heroic, but of 
a new kind of heroic stance emerging out of the anti-heroic, and 
of a sublimity inhering in the ridiculous, and of tragedy ceasing 
to be the crushing and ennobling burden it had always been and 
becoming instead the realization that ‘in such troubles as no life 
be questioned’ is the ultimate grimness. 

Even Sylvia, who has been called a she-devil, is too much a 
suffering woman or else too consciously hellbent on wickedness 
to seem unequivocally evil. In her own fashion she does after all 
try to understand the strange monster who is her husband. And 
though she fails, Ford never allows us to come to a simple or 
perfectly resolved judgement of that failure or of the hatred which 
it engenders in her. Her most desperate attempt to mortify Tietjens 
by seducing a whiskey-sodden army officer ends as a crazy scene 
out of Tom Jones (a book which, it is interesting to note, Ford 
disliked because, he says, Fielding’s disingenuousness prevented him 
from allowing Tom to ‘come to the electric chair as would have 
been the case had Jones lived today’): with wrong men opening the 
wrong doors and Muddle enveloping everyone in her coils which, in 
Ford however, are not as benign as they had been in the genial 
Fielding novel. It all leads, for one thing, to Tietjens being shipped 
off to the front lines. Or, we witness Sylvia in a moment of lunatic 
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pe and Ford contrives that the moment shall be, as usual, sadly 

_ funny: 

Being near Tietjens she lifted her plate, which contained two cold 
cutlets in aspic and several leaves of salad: she wavered a little 
to one side and, with a circular motion of her hand, let the 

__ whole contents fly at Tietjens’s head. She placed the plate on 

+ the table and drifted slowly towards the enormous mirror over 

_the fireplace. 

‘I’m bored,’ she said. ‘Bored! Bored!’ Tietjens had moved slightly 
as she had thrown: the cutlets and most of the salad leaves had 
gone over his shoulder. But one, couched, very green leaf was 
on his shoulder-strap, and the oil and vinegar from the plate— 
Sylvia knew that she took too much of all condiments—had 
splashed from the revers of his tunic to his green staff-badges. 
She was glad that she had hit him as much as that: it meant 
that her marksmanship had not been quite rotten. She was glad, 
too, that she had missed him. She was also supremely indifferent. 
It had occurred to her to do it and she had done it. Of that she 
was glad! 

Sylvia’s evil, like Tietjens’s saintliness, is impure and equivocal. 
But Ford does not mean to denigrate it by making it seem trivial. 
She is a bitch, but her evil is something more than plain bitchiness. 
Thus, in an internal monologue that is one of the most harrowing 
revelations in the tetralogy, Ford has Sylvia demonstrate that her 
wickedness is nothing if not authentic. She is thinking about 
Christopher; she has come to France, almost to the front-lines, 
‘to madden him’; not long before, she had watched him, ‘a heavy 
man, tired . . . come down the hill and lumbering up again. .. - 

I remembered the white bulldog I thrashed on the night before 

it died... . A tired, silent beast . . . with a fat white behind... . 

Tired out... . You couldn’t see its tail because it was turned 

down, the stump. ... A great silent beast. . . . The vet said it had 

been poisoned with red lead by burglars. . . . It’s beastly to die 
of red lead. .. . It eats up the liver... . And you think you’re 
getting better for a fortnight. And you're always cold . . . freezing 
in the blood-vessels. . . . And the poor beast had left its kennel 
to try to be let into the fire. . .. And I found it at the door when 

I came in from a dance with Christopher... . And got the 

rhinoceros whip and lashed into it... . There’s a pleasure in 

lashing into a naked white beast. ... Obese and silent. . . . Like 

Christopher. .. . 

Here is sadism not merely remembered and not even, as we say, 
‘relieved’, but a new and live sadism, sprung from the loins of the 
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memory of a forgotten act; and now, fed by the desire to inflict | 


pain upon the husband who has become the white beast, a sensation 
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even more intense, perhaps, than the original perversity had been. 


Sylvia’s reverie does not account for anything that she had done 


or will do to Tietjens. It does not explain her ‘sex ferocity’; it is _ 


a manifestation of it, a demonstration of the terrible truth that 
all such malignity is motiveless and doomed to search fruitlessly 
for the motive it lacks. 

The tetralogy has what must, I suppose, be called a happy ending. 
The first volume, Some Do Not, ends with Tietjens unable to do 
what he wants to do and has promised himself he would do, and 
that is to make Valentine Wannop his mistress, because, as Ford so 
wonderfully and unsentimentally succeeds in making us understand, 
some do not, and Tietjens is one of those. At the end of The Last 
Post, the fourth volume, Tietjens and Valentine are living happily 
in a rural establishment; he has come back from the war, refused 
an enormous inheritance, and now works hard and fairly success- 
fully as a petty-bourgeois engaged in selling antique furniture to 
rich Americans, and has given Valentine, who is his common-law 
wife, a child. It is an integral part of this happy ending that the 
aged General Campion should have his ‘adorable’ Sylvia, or rather, 
that she should have him. It must be considered a blessing for 
Sylvia that, having lost Tietjens, she will enjoy the serenity of a 
naturally sexless attachment and that her man is the genuine English 
article: good-hearted, better than a fool, though quite lacking in 
emotional, intellectual, or moral depth, he is pure Blimp. He is 
what Tietjens is not: homogeneous. 

Not long after he had finished writing the Tietjens novels Ford 
wrote a small and now neglected critical work, The English Novel 
(1929). He concludes his remarks to novel-readers with some advice 
to novel-writers. No one will doubt that Ford is explaining the 
method of Parade’s End, justifying his credo of the importance to 
the novelist of whatever bits and particles of experience can be 
dredged from the mind and hammered into usefulness by being 
endowed with epiphanal radiance; and he is saying that since the 
highly conscious mind is often unconcerned with the logically 
imposed differentiation between what was, is, and shall be, but 
takes in time as an undivided seamless thing, the writer who explores 
such a mind will look for gold in all the unexpected places; he 
will understand that he alone, and not nature, can make nuggets 
out of what you and I might have taken for slag. 

For it is a mistake to think that what looks like the rendering 

of an ordinary affair is ever an artless chronicling. Your ‘subject’ 
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may be just the merest nothing in the way of intrigue or plot— 
but to the merest nothings in human affairs all the intrigues 
of the universe have contributed since first this earth swung 
away, a drop of molten metal, from the first of all principles. 
Your ‘subject’ might be no more than a child catching frogs 
in a swamp or the emotions of a nervous woman in a thunder- 
storm, but all the history of the world has gone to putting child 
or woman where they are and up to either subject you might 
lead with an epic as thrilling in its end as that of ‘Othello’ or 
an épisode as poignant with absolute relief as came to the world 
on the eleventh of November 1918. You have at your disposal 
heredity, environment, the concatenation of the effects of the 
one damn thing after another that life is... . 


In Parade’s End Ford brilliantly records ‘the concatenation of the 
effects of the one damn thing after another that life is’. It was 
bound to have been a Polonian novel, ‘tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral . . . (saga) unlimited’. 
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Sir, 
Mr Fuller, in his review in your June issue, may have been right © 
about Miss Beer’s poems; but does not prove his case. None of his 
three examples of the ‘illogical, meaningless or nonsensical’ in her 
work will stand inspection as such. (1) Miss Beer did not say that 
her prisoners ‘hanker for sorrow’ at all; but that, having escaped, 
they found themselves hankering for the land of their imprison- 
ment, ‘a Iand where’, after all, sorrow had had its now enticing 
poignancy. (2) The hero who ‘danced on death’: this plainly says 
that the hero behaved, figuratively speaking, to the idea of death, 
as heroes have behaved, literally, to the real persons of those whom 
they have defeated. (3) ‘Magic is as hard to scan/As a skylark’. Mr 
Fuller seems to think that, in standard idiom, this means magic can 
be scanned, but with difficulty. But it is plainly like ‘he can no 
more sing than fly’; both are out of the question. If what he meant 
was that the very idea of scanning magic is intrinsically meaning- 
less, then, once again, he ignores an obvious metaphor. 

That these passages may have other defects is irrelevant and 
I hope that Mr Fuller will not now confuse the issue by bringing 
forward the dozen other examples which (if he is a prudent 
reviewer) he will have up his sleeve. The point is not to defend 
every line in Miss Beer’s book; and that it was the best submitted 
to the Poetry Book Society in a single quarter of the year looks 
quite possible even on Mr Fuller’s review. The point is that Mr 
Fuller has done something which today is too common: feeling 
constrained to exercise the ‘severity’ of his function as critic, what 
he has achieved is to impute to the poet a ‘looseness’ of thinking 
and writing which is really his own. In fact (like his reference to 
‘immediate acceptance’, which looks as if it means something 
different from ‘acceptance’ by itself, and in the context can’t) 
Mr Fuller’s assertion that poetry must be ‘grounded in concrete 
meaning’ (with which I agree, as far as it goes) is itself a piece 
of loose writing, and one that can easily degenerate into a slogan, 
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encouraging failure of perception, and over-hastiness, in more 
- directions than one. Is this connected with Mr Fuller’s taking it 
_ for granted that the Poetry Book Society selectors chose Miss Beer’s 
book because it was ‘full of “poetry” ’? For all he knows, we did so 
because we started our discussion where he left his off; foreseeing, 
with equanimity, exactly his kind of review. 
Cambridge. John Holloway 


_ [Mr Fuller replies: Mr Holloway’s interesting letter raises many 
questions which could only be adequately discussed at greater 
- length than would be seemly for a reviewer's reply. My reference 
- to the Poetry Book Society selectors, though perhaps unfair to Miss 
Beer (who could not help catching their eye), was meant to condemn 
that common denominator of English poetic taste which goes nap 
on books containing phrases like ‘body straight as thunder rain’. 
Of course, I do not know what fell to be considered in that quarter, 
but I observe that Mr Michie’s collection was neither chosen nor 
recommended and his is not the only intelligent and rational volume 
which has fallen between the selectors’ stools during the Society's 
history. By ‘immediate’ I intended to characterize the elevation of 
a new and, at the moment, shaky talent. 

My ‘three examples’ sought to illustrate the unsatisfactory 
general texture of Miss Beer’s book. I think I could defend the first 
rather better than Mr Holloway: it means that the prisoners hanker 
for the place where they were arrested, sorrowful because it is a 
place where people are arrested. And no doubt some meaning can 
be given to the two other examples, as Mr Holloway attempts. But 
I cannot concede that my point is destroyed by a bit of textual 
explication 4 la Empson. “No poetry can survive unless it is grounded 
in concrete meaning’—yes, reviewer's shorthand, but one cannot 
write out one’s credo every month. And I do think the idea of 
scanning magic intrinsically meaningless—just as the idea of scan- 
ning a lark’s song is poetically meaningless because it implies no 
accurate notion of the reality. ‘Vanishing music of isolated larks’ — 
that is the sort of thing one hopes to find in a first book. 

I did say one or two nice things about Miss Beer and elsewhere 
she has had an enthusiastic press. It seems hard if I am to be 
called over the coals for pointing out a number of poetry-circle 


lines. ] 
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THe ART OF FRENCH FICTION by Martin Turnell. (Hamish Hamilton. 
30S.) 
ALBERT CAMUs by John Cruickshank. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


ALBERT CAMUS: THE INVINCIBLE SUMMER by Albert Maquet. (John 
Calder. 22s.) 


KNIGHT OF THE AIR: THE LIFE OF ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY by 
Maxwell A. Smith. (Cassell. 18s.) 


Martin Turnell’s second book on the French novel is significantly 
different from his first. In The Novel in France he wrote about those 
six or seven novelists who were, in his opinion, the greatest masters. 
He made a special plea for Stendhal, but the book was not excep- 
tionally controversial; if anything, it was rather schoolmasterish. 
This time Mr Turnell passes to the criticism of novelists who are 
not his favourites; and although once again he provides some brisk 
technical analysis of style and so on, his book is essentially 
polemical, almost a tract. The religious metaphor suggests itself 
because Mr Turnell writes from the point of view of militant 
Catholicism, albeit of the sophisticated, Jesuitical kind. 

The novelists who are dealt with here are all judged in the end 
in terms of their respective Weltanschauiinge. Maupassant and Zola 
are marked down because their scientific determinism is, Mr Turnell 
thinks, a false philosophy, one which belongs to the intellectual 
level of ‘secularist soap-boxes in Hyde Park’. (Are the Catholic 
soap-boxes in the same place so much brighter, | wonder?) Mr 
Turnell becomes even sharper when he turns to two novelists 
who are not so much secularists as renegades or heretics, Gide, the 
errant Protestant, and Mauriac, the Jansenist. Jansenism, above all, 
excites Mr Turnell’s censure. At the end of his book he roundly 
declares that Pascal, that great Jansenist philosopher, is the ‘poisoned 
source’ which has corrupted religion and religious writing in modern 
Europe. 

This whole argument, I will admit, I find the more bracing 
because I disagree with it. Space is limited, so I will concentrate 
on Gide and Mauriac, as Mr Turnell is more provoking, more 
readable, and (I think) more wrong about them than he is about 
the others. Gide, he maintains, was at best a highly talented man 
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of letters. Gide’s failings were moral failings. He was a narcissist, 


_ an exhibitionist, a psychopath, a man who not only cared nothing 


about the harm he did to others, but actively ‘sought to harm’ 
both in his private life and his literary career. Hence, Mr Turnell 
concludes, Gide was not an artist at all. Now this is an argument 
which most of us have heard in another context. It is the old 
text-book case against Rousseau that he was ‘too neurotic, too 
egotistical, too hypocritical’ to have been a great moralist. In both 
cases the argument is entirely fallacious. For the importance of 
such a writer as Rousseau or Gide, the importance, that is, of the 
artist as moralist, depends not at all on the rights and wrongs 
of his particular conduct in particular situations, still less on his 
psychological defects, but on the extent to which he succeeds in 
communicating the moral experience of his lifetime to his readers, 
and by so doing enlarges their imagination, their understanding 
and their humanity. How far did Gide do this? 

One of his first aims as a writer was to make people conscious 
of what it felt like to be a pederast. Mr Turnell evidently regards 
this as an unnecessary piece of exhibitionism; but it ought surely 
to be admitted, in view of the almost universal ignorance and hatred 
of homosexuality which prevailed when Gide started writing, that 
there was a need for people to learn what he had to teach. And 
has not his impact been substantial? In England, it is true, Parliament 
not long ago decided to perpetuate its barbarous laws against 
homosexuality, but serious people, people of conscience, have 
moved a very long way, even here, since the trial of Oscar Wilde. 
If Gide has thus helped to deepen men’s insight, it is utterly 
irrelevant to protest that he was unkind to his wife or unreliable 
as a friend. When a writer uses the confessional method, his family 
and friends are bound to suffer. He sacrifices them as he sacrifices 
himself; he does so, not only for the sake of Art, but also for the 
greater good. Moral standards are indeed applicable to the criticism 
of the artist as moralist; but let them be the right standards. They 
are not those by which one tests the character of a private gentle- 
man; but such are the standards Mr Turnell uses. ; 

His case against Mauriac is of another kind. Mauriac, he says ‘is 
an artist’ but ‘his gifts are extremely limited’. Mauriac’s religious 
attitude is found to be wrong; he is said to be too preoccupied 
with ‘the Catholic universe of evil’. I suppose it would generally 
be said of Mauriac’s novels that they are novels of conflicts, of 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit; hence if Mauriac were 
not acutely conscious of the attraction of the flesh, his novels 
would have no tension, no power in them. Mr Turnell’s argument 
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is that Mauriac is altogether too conscious of the attraction of the 
flesh, so much so, indeed, that there is no true antithesis between 
flesh and spirit. ‘The fascination and the revulsion are inseparable’, 


Mr Turnell writes; ‘the pleasure is immense’ but poisoned, and the — 


poison, ‘in a perverse way heightens the pleasure’. Manifestly, 
what Mr Turnell is looking for is something unambiguous, some- 
thing in which the issues are clear, and the edges hard, a conflict 
as sharp as one finds in Racine. Here again, I want to ask: are 
these the right standards? Is it appropriate to ask of a novel that 
it shall make moral problems plain, as they are made in a classical 
drama? Or is not the novel too personal, too free, too romantic 
a form of literature to submit to such rigid legislative canons? So 
we come back to Mr Turnell’s central polemic against Pascal. It 
may be true that Pascal did ‘poison’ religious writing in Europe by 
‘shifting the emphasis from intelligence to sensibility’. But Pascal can 
certainly not be accused of poisoning the novel; for without that 
shift of emphasis, the novel as such could hardly have come into 
being. 

Mr Cruickshank’s study of Camus is a welcome and intelligent 
work of exposition, quite as good as that by Mr Thody which I 
reviewed in these pages a year or two ago. Monsieur Maquet’s book 
is no match for either, though it is perhaps no worse than most 
critiques of Camus which have appeared in France. Throughout 
his literary career Camus has been moving away from the tene- 
brosity of existentialism towards a lucid, almost Kantian vision 
of the human predicament; and since his French admirers appear 
never to have caught up with him, but are lost in the dark behind 
him, it has fallen to the English, watching from the rugged bastion 
of empiricism, to provide the most intelligible records of his 
progress. 

Mr Cruickshank makes the important point that although Camus 
has always been a writer of revolt, the revolt he stands for has 
turned out to be a revolt in the name of values and ideals which 
Europe seems to have forsaken. These are essentially humane values: 
the ideal of moderation, stoicism, man as man’s chief concern, 
and other principles which Camus connects with Ia pensée de midi. 
Thus it is clear that Camus’s revolt is one of replacement, not of 
total rejection. He rejects one set of static values only to replace 
them by another. His insistence on moderation is a response to 
the extremism of the present situation of mankind; and it is 
emotional impact of the present which has touched off the imagina- 
tive and artistic projection of his ideas. Camus is a peculiarly 
contemporary writer, which is doubtless why there are so many 
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books about him, and why, although it is hard to be patient with 
critics like M. Maquet, who try to make a final assessment of Camus, 
there is room for such as Mr Cruickshank, who remembers that 
Camus is still alive and working and only 45 years old. 

St Exupéry, like Byron and T. E. Lawrence, was one of those 
strange beings whose lives are as much a work of art as their 
books, and who therefore can be as interesting to read about as to 
read. Dr Maxwell Smith’s American biography of St Exupéry, how- 

ever, does scant justice to its subject. He adds scarcely anything 

to what has been made public in other biographies—though there 

is reason to believe that much remains to be known—and the 
style of his writing is curiously gauche. As literary criticism, the 
book is useless, since the author’s opinion of St Exupéry’s work 
is so exalted that words literally fail him. But nobody could make 
the life of such a person altogether boring. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


CRITIQUE OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY by Walter Kaufmann. (Faber 
and Faber. 25s.) 


If any coherence is to be found in post-war philosophy it is in 
its nature as a revolt of fact against idea. Both existentialism and 
- linguistic analysis are philosophies of revolt. Both address them- 
selves to the task of grounding their thinking on basic realities; 
they spurn system-building and the invocation of abstract concepts 
to give spurious order to a plurality of stubborn facts. But although 
they have these things in common, the philosophers of the two 
schools have never been able to see any virtue in one another. 
The linguistic philosophers stigmatize the existentialists as muddle- 
headed fools, and the existentialists retaliate with no less virulent 
charges. (When asked what he thought of a logical-positivist’s 
criticism of his work, one of them is reputed to have answered: 
‘He is a cow!’) Such has been the uneasy situation of the ‘queen of 
the sciences’ in our age. It has been awaiting the advent of a 
peacemaker. 

Mr Kaufmann is the latest candidate for this role. He 1s well 
equipped with the critical acumen of the one school and the 
sympathetic insight and breadth of vision of the other. To these 
qualities he adds a formidable knowledge of the world religions 
and the traditions of philosophy, a quick eye for the phoney (for 
‘self-deception’, to employ Sartre's term), a nice moral passion 
which redeems his writing from academic pedestrianism, and a 
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P|} 
style that is lucid, readable and refreshingly free from philosophical © 
flummery. He launches_his critique at the heads of such figures — 
as Plato, Christ, Augustine, Aquinas, Pascal, Kierkegaard and Kant, - 
but does so always without arrogance and is careful to adjust the 
balance by giving credit where it is due. He can do this because he 
has no axe to grind, and because he regards the philosopher not 
as an infallible oracular shadow of a man, nor as the fabricator of 
an intellectual structure that must be consistent throughout its 
every part, but rather as Emerson did, as ‘just a man thinking’. 

This attitude determines his philosophical method. His book is 
divided into a hundred sub-sections, which make a powerful cumula- 
tive effect, leaving us not with hard and fast conclusions but with — 
a sense of the philosophic life, which relentlessly questions and 
explores. It is full of stimulating insights and suggestions which 
lead the mind to pursue its independent reflections. Mr Kaufmann 
might say, as Wittgenstein did, that his object is ‘to cure a sort 
of mental cramp’; for this is the effect of his book. His critical 
method liberates the mind from thought-habits and preconceptions 
by ‘emphasizing . . . what has been systematically ignored’ by 
partisan philosophers and religious dogmatists in the history of 
our culture. Often he employs the analytical method of Wittgen- 
stein to good effect, as when he discusses the meaning and usage of 
such words as ‘knowledge’, ‘belief’, ‘faith’, ‘love’, etc. But his analyses 
are never so arid and drawn-out as those of most Wittgenstein 
followers, for they are counterpointed by his grasp of those facts 
which are central in the existentialist’s vision: the facts of man’s 
need for meaning and purpose, for ‘authentic existence’ and a 
philosophy that will confront the problems of death and evil. 

Nietzsche has been the great influence on Mr Kaufmann’s work. 
He has already given us an excellent book on him and edited 
the Viking Portable edition of Nietzsche (which contains his own 
translation of Also Sprach Zarathustra—in my opinion the best 
available). His method of philosophizing in short sub-titled passages 
harks back to Nietzsche, and he might well have added to the 
half-dozen epigraphs to his book Nietzsche’s: ‘To make the in- 
dividual uncomfortable, that is my task.’ But although he has a 
faculty of critical insight which well-nigh parallels Nietzsche’s, 
he lacks his agony, his desperation, and consequently his writing 
does not suddenly catch fire and become incandescent with passion 
as Nietzsche's so often does. It is a mistake too strictly to demarcate 
creation from criticism, but there comes a point where a something 
more is added to an inspired insight to turn it into a vision or a 
work of art. This something more is lacking in Mr Kaufmann’s 
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~ equipment. The lack is most evident in the Satanic Interlude which 
comes in the middle of his book: three Dialogues which carry 
the overall title, How to Go to Hell. Here I expected a tour de 
force of Shavian dialectics, but was let down by the one-sidedness 
of the argument. 

But this is to judge Mr Kaufmann by the highest standards. He 
invites such judgement because his book raises the most momentous 
questions. There is no question more important for our age than 
‘that of the status of religion, of the form and expression of the 
religious life that is appropriate to our epoch. Mr Kaufmann 
_ advances some powerful arguments both against Church Christianity 
and against subjectivism in religion, thus discrediting the two 
easiest and most obvious alternatives. What other possibilities 
are there? Ever since T. S. Eliot took Irving Babbitt to task for 
his ‘intelligent eclecticism’, we have seen that the solution to the 
problem does not lie in formulating a ‘perennial philosophy’. The 
«words from Revelation condemn the eclectic: “The luke-warm I 
will spew out of my mouth.’ Mr Kaufmann also declares himself 
against so facile a solution. In its stead he proposes what he calls 
‘infidel piety’, which is the attitude appropriate to the few ‘whose 
beliefs are not dictated by their emotions and whose emotions are 
not shrivelled by their unbelief’. He devotes only a page and a half 
to discussing this ‘infidel piety’. But it is a concept which needs 
to be expounded and discussed at length. However, it is no part 
of Mr Kaufmann’s object in this book to provide solutions. The 
distinctive value of his work is in the way it canalizes thought in 
fruitful directions and stimulates inquiry, not in the conclusions 
it arrives at. He is a peacemaker without a panacea or a programme: 
the very man to inaugurate a new era in philosophy that transcends 


the cavilling of the schools. 
STUART HOLROYD 


ALL IN A LIFETIME by Walter Allen. ( Michael Joseph. 15s.) 

Tue CAPTIVE AND THE FREE by Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 18s.) 

A TRAVELLING Woman by John Wain. (Macmillan. 13s. 6d.) 

At FEVER Pircu by David Caute. (Andre Deutsch. 16s.) 

Tue UNIQUE SENSATION by Alexander Baird. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

The romantic mood is subject to the law of gravity. What goes 
up must come down; the public protest of youth once took the 


form of hopeful aspiration, but now it seems more like a despairing 
kick. Mr Allen tells us about the time when we were not all 
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disenchanted. The narrator of All in a Lifetime is Billy Ashted, aged 
seventy-six and now retired on pension and his daughter-in-law’s 


sufferance, putting déwn the story of his life for his elder sister _ 


Lizzie and because he must do something, ‘anything to be alive, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


even in the feeblest, the faintest sense’. He began as an apprentice — 


and became a craftsman. He came from the working-class and is 
still of the working-class, therefore a relic, a memorial to a time 
of enthusiasm. In his lifetime he has actively accompanied the 
Labour Party’s rise to power. Now one of his sons is a production 
engineer and the other an atomic physicist, and he doesn’t under- 
stand them. This book is a fine portrait of a period, shown in 
human terms. Nothing seems so remote as yesterday’s fever, but, 
as Mr Allen reviews and revives those aspirations of the past, we 
see that nothing is more relevant to our understanding of the 
present. His novel wobbles a bit in the opening chapters, as though 
the old man is just getting on his bike; the required situation seems 
too precisely delineated, family confidences are exchanged in 
obvious exposition. But the way of the reviewer is never straight, 
for this may be a cunning device of Mr Allen’s to show his narrator’s 
inexperience as an author. If so, the supposed author improves a 
lot as he goes along. His life never fizzes, but he himself emerges 
as an interesting character, indeed as that most difficult of creations, 
the individual who is also a type. The book is so satisfyingly 
topical because, like the present, it is rooted in the past. 

The state of Joyce Cary’s The Captive and the Free brings to 
mind that story about Michelangelo chipping away at the huge 
block, hearing a voice from the stone, and realizing he is working 
to free his God, the ultimate shape. Cary’s novel is described as 
unfinished but it is unfinished in the sense of the sculptor’s block, 
enormous, rough, a provisional separation from the mountain of 
experience. Somewhere underneath is the ultimate shape, but it 
scarcely shows as yet. This is a wordy paraphrase of the book that 
was to be. So much needs to be cut away, shaped, emphasized. 
The central character, Preedy the faith-healer, we have to take on 
trust, since Cary doesn’t present him as a living form; he merely 
tells us about him, seemingly anxious to avoid immediate realiza- 
tion of this character until all facts are invented and strung out 
in something like order. Such vital scenes as the healing of Nona 
Clench, the rich cripple, are evaded. We are told about this as 
she remembered it some time later, and in the words of a pamphlet 
published ‘only a year after the event’. There are, too, some unlikely 
conversations, especially between two female protagonists, as 
though Cary were just letting them go, to see what might come 
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it. All this would surely have been rewritten. But already in 
ne character of Hooper, who dominates the present draft, there 
some indication of the power that might have emerged from 
completed novel. Hooper, alarmingly recognizable, is one of the 
sneration that has followed Mr Allen’s Billy Ashted. His father 
ras working-class, but he, the artistic one, now lives on his state- 
ducated wits, contemptuous of his origins but uncertain and angry 
his new surroundings. This far from mythical beast is skilfully 
issected. 
What is unusual about Mr Wain is his persistent belief that 
he novelist should go to some trouble to hold the reader’s attention. 
Je attacks. He bounces. He sells it to us. In A Travelling Woman 
e plunges straight into the troubles of his hero, George Links, who 
s tired of his wife and goes off to seek satisfaction in the arms 
f another married woman. Mrs Links goes to live with a friend 
f George’s who, with George, is involved with a third married 
oman, whose husband is violently jealous and . . . Are we to take 
all this seriously? I don’t think so. As a frolic it is good. Mr Wain 
keeps it going, breathlessly. His chapters are a succession of doors 
flung open—usually to reveal a bedroom. But frolics must be very 
brief, if they are not to become tedious. A book needn’t be 
monotonous if it is about sex, but it may well become monotonous 
if it is about nothing else. This novel is a bedroom farce, the 
‘characters are manipulated puppets, the wit is contrived—some- 


times most amusingly so, but at other times the contrivance is more 
apparent than the wit. As light entertainment it does very well, 

especially if it can be read in short doses, when Mr Wain’s welcome 
-yigour should effectively disguise the thinness of his tale. 

“At Fever Pitch is a first novel by a very young author. As such, 
it is a distinct achievement. David Caute has drawn on recent 
experience as a National Serviceman in West Africa to create the 
tense world of Bada, capital of an African country on the verge 
of self-government. He boldly presents a wide range of character 
and class, from representatives of the retiring British administration 
and its military support to various elements of the African popula- 
tion and even the African Prime Minister himself, leader of the 
People’s Progressive Party. But boldness pays off. These are naturally 
explosive ingredients. He handles them well, so the resultant ex- 
plosion is convincing. As yet his prose contains more that is 
borrowed than what is new, but Mr Caute is a storyteller, his 
book lives. 

Alexander Baird’s The Unique Sensation is about a man driven 
to commit a murder that seems purposeless. The action of the 
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book covers two days. To me the period seemed much longer. 
Most of the novel consists of the unspoken thoughts of people | 
whose thoughts are best left unspoken. Mr Baird would undoubtedly — 
do better to give more space to direct narrative and dramatic 

scene, for he is good at descriptive impression. 


IDRIS PARRY 


THE BEsT SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. With an Introduction 
by Alan Ross. (Chatto and Windus. 21s.) 


Ring Lardner, though he won the attention of Virginia Woolf, has 
never been a well known author in this country, and the present 
anthology has been issued at a time when he must be all but 
forgotten. In America, his reputation has worn well; indeed, there 
is surprise that he should be disregarded in Britain, where a lesser 
writer with a similar journalistic background, Damon Runyon, is 
widely read. 

Lardner, who died in 1934 at the age of forty-eight, spent twelve 
early years—1905 to 1917—travelling the length and breadth of 
the States with the two Chicago baseball teams, as a sports journalist. 
In 1914, he published his first short story—about baseball—with 
tremendous success, and his fame increased until, in 1926, he was 
named one of the ten best known men in the country. 

After the First World War, he deserted baseball, and his stories 
broadened in scope to include small-town wives and husbands, then 
the entertainment world. 

His importance as a writer lies in technical innovation. His ear 
for speech rhythms was more accurate and sensitive than any 
recording machine, for he could apprehend, and set down, all that 
was implicit in the vernacular: the fears, the prejudices, the ambi- 
tions, the assumptions. It was he who paved the way for the 
vernacular short story: Pal Joey is merely the younger brother of 
the slick, thick skinned song writer of Some Like Them Cold; 
Hemingway’s My Old Man would scarcely have been possible but 
for Hurry Kane, Alibi Ike, and the rest of the baseball heroes. 

Yet it is deeply significant that My Old Man or The Killers is 
poignant and artistically successful in a way that none of Lardner’s 
sports stories can claim to be. One admires the brilliance and con- 
viction of Lardner’s dialogue, his thorough grasp of the ambiance; 
but there is nothing distilled about these stories. Even at their 
best, they are never more than dazzling anecdotes, just a little 
sentimental, their plots clever but contrived. Where Hemingway 
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writes about sport merely as a facet of human activity, Lardner 
is so far inside his subject that the wood is lost for the trees, and 
all that can result is splendid entertainment. 
In his sympathetic and perceptive introduction, Mr Alan Ross 
does not fall into the fashionable trap of trying to blow up a 
_ minor American writer into a major figure. ‘He remained to himself,’ 
he writes, ‘and, it must be said, to those who regarded his gifts the 
most highly, a failure... .’ 

Even when Lardner broke outside the narrow, vital world of 
baseball, he steadfastly abjured the fully serious, and one must agree 
with Mr Ross again when he writes, ‘he kept the private and there- 
fore most essential part of his life out of his work.’ These small-town 
hicks are easy game for so gifted a satirist, but their social and 

emotional compass is too small for art, and where they might be 
involved in genuine passion, real tragedy, Lardner is not prepared 
to follow them. He holds them up to the light, and they make a 
pretty poor moral showing, yet he does not seem to me to treat 
them with undue cruelty. 

Lardner himself never pretended to be more than an entertainer 
—though this may to some extent have been a defence—and as 
such, he was completely successful. His stories are compulsively 
readable, very funny, and—just occasionally — touching. There is 
nothing forced about his humour; it grows out of an interaction 
between his knowledge of the characters he writes about and his 
ability to reproduce their dialogue, and their semi-literate letters. 

Mr Ross remarks on the fact that no English writer of quality 
has exploited the vernacular of the sporting world. The explanation 
is a social one; English writers don’t become sports journalists, and 
English sports journalists don’t become serious writers. Football, 
the country’s real national sport, remains essentially a working 
and lower-middle class game, which scarcely impinges on the 
upper-middle classes. Cricket, which does, is the equivalent of base- 
ball only in terms of mystique; not in dynamism and popularity. 
Yet even if it were, the same situation exists: Mr Ross himself is 
the only serious writer who is also a cricket journalist. 

This lack of contact between sport and the British writer merely 
reflects our overall lack of social mobility. But even were the 
position changed, I doubt whether anything more than good enter- 
tainment would result, as it does in Lardner’s stories. The various 
worlds of professional sport are closed and adolescent; the rules of 


their drama the constricting laws of a game. 
BRIAN GLANVILLE 
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Lire Stupigs by Robert Lowell. (Faber. tos. 6d.) 
HoMAGE TO MISTRESS BRADSTREET by John Berryman. (Faber. 18s.) 
Promises by Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s.) 


THE MISANTHROPE by Moliére.. Translated by Richard Wilbur. 
(Faber. 18s.) 


I have never found very congenial Mr Lowell's violent, difficult, 
lumpy and sombre poetry, and its high valuation by many American 
critics has seemed to me an instance of that weakness for rhetoric 
characteristic of transatlantic literary taste. But the greater part 
of his new book—the autobiographical section which gives it its 
title—is in quite another style: lucid, conversational, humorous. 
This series of poems begins with some reminiscences of childhood 
and continues with pieces on the deaths of the poet’s parents, 
following which Mr Lowell suffered a breakdown. One subsequent 
poem is about life in a ‘house for the “mentally ill” ’, from which 
the poet returns to his family cured, but feeling ‘frizzled, stale and 
small’, as described in the final poems of the group. 

The tone of these poems reminded me, oddly enough, of Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s England Reclaimed, though, of course, behind Mr 
Lowell’s memories of his mother’s hot-water bottle and his grand- 
father’s cane, is something staggeringly different—an aristocratic 
Bostonian’s conversion to Catholicism, Conscientious Objection, a 
deranged and advanced literary personality. In a sense, the sequence 
represents a triumph over the personality—a triumph for restraint, 
objectivity, selection—and one has only to imagine how one of our 
English fauves might have set about the same task to realize the 
extent of Mr Lowell’s tact and talent. 

We are not always convinced of the value of the details in 
these poems. For instance, that his father’s bedspread had ‘blue 
threads as thin as pen-writing’ is of significance only to Mr Lowell; 
or at any rate has merely a prose significance. But on the whole 
we are consistently interested and amused, and, at times, the 
deepest emotions about family life are obliquely and skilfully 
conveyed: 

Father’s death was abrupt and unprotesting. 
His vision was still twenty-twenty. 

After a morning of anxious, repetitive smiling, 
his last words to Mother were: 

‘I feel awful’. 

However, quotation cannot really do justice to the effect which 
Mr Lowell contrives. Of the other two sections of the book, one 
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is of poems in Mr Lowell’s more familiar style, and the other of 
poems about writers. Brilliant though parts of these are, one does 
seem to see in them a rather desperate search for poetic material, 
and the ‘Life Studies’ obviously represent a remarkable renewal 
of inspiration which makes us await Mr Lowell’s next book with 
great interest and curiosity. 

"Mr Berryman’s book is the first of his to be published over here, 
though his work has appeared in most of the relevant anthologies. 
He was born in 1914 and his poems of the ’thirties have an affinity 
of mood with the corresponding English verse. He wrote of public 
events, the individual’s responsibility, the sufferings of humanity. 
‘The poems representing that period in the present volume have 
worn remarkably well, and several are very fine. 

Some time during the early part of the war, Mr Berryman’s style 
changed. In general, his poetry became much more difficult: the 
language more elaborate, the syntax often mangled, the tone some- 
“times portentous in a curiously throw-away manner. The poems 
reflect the change typographically: the use of the ampersand, past 
participles with ‘t’ instead of ‘ed’, Hopkinsian accents, the occa- 
sional discarding of punctuation and capital letters. No doubt some- 
thing of the sort was inevitable if Mr Berryman was to continue 
writing verse in the altered circumstances of the ’forties and ’fifties, 
and we must, I think, see the achievement of his later poems in 
the light of the complete disappearance of English poets of a similar 
age and stature—Mr Allott, say, or Mr Madge. I find such poems 
almost all unsatisfactory, but I am glad that the poet has persevered, 
and there is evidence, especially in the very latest poems, that a 
less mannered style, a more recognizably human subject-matter is 
again emerging. 

Mr Berryman’s most celebrated piece is the title poem of this 
book, a long biographical poem about the seventeenth century 
American poetess. There is no doubt that he employs great skill 
in making us aware of the passage of time; that certain physical 
experiences are communicated with great immediacy; that he gives 
us an acute sense of the period. But though it is perhaps impertinent 
to judge so complex a poem on a couple of readings, | cannot help 
thinking it a conspectus of the worst features of the author’s second 
style. The stanza of the poem is derived from ‘The Wreck of the 
Deutschland’ and so, alas, is its syntax: 

As a canoe slides by on one strong stroke 
hope his hélp not I, who do hardly bear 
his gift still. But whisper 

I am not utterly. 
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As needless as such inversions is the poem’s obscurity, which is 
‘not dissipated by the two pages of what are laughingly called 
‘Notes’. This poem opens the book, but I recommend the intending 
reader to skip it for the time being so as to reach immediately the 
attractive and direct work beyond. 
Mr Penn Warren’s book represents an altogether lower order 
‘of poetry than either Mr Lowell’s or Mr Berryman’s, but the last 
thing I would wish would be to seem snobbish about it. His verse 
appears to me to bear the same relation to the best poetry as his 
novels do to the best fiction. That is to say, one is acutely aware of 
a brilliantly accomplished craftsman, of an intelligent and sentient 
“individual, of a daring ambition—over-ridden by a mind not quite 
first-rate. Astonishingly, the ample poems represent only two years 
work: they are set partly on the Mediterranean and partly in the 
American south, and their theme is the poet’s own childhood 
and that of his children. 
© The mechanics of each poem are splendidly clear and controlled: 
the language and thought blur only at the pay-off—the moment 
when the poet wishes to state his conclusion, deliver his message. 
At such times Mr Penn Warren is obliged to fall back on worn 
conceptions like ‘the heart’, or on some pious and ultimately 
meaningless wish. This is the end of an extended and extremely 
well-realized poem about the encounter of a child with a tramp: 
He moves in joy past contumely of stars or insolent indifference 
of the dark air. 
May we all at last enter into that awfulness of joy he has found 
there. 
Again, a poem about a summer storm contains verses as excellent 
as these: 
But no cloud yet. No wind, though you, 
A half a county off, now spy 
The crow that, labouring zenith-high, 
Is suddenly, with wings askew, 
Snatched, and tumbled down the sky. 


And so you waited. You couldn’t talk. 
The creek-side willows shuddered grey. 
The oak leaf turned the other way, 

Grey as a fish-belly. Then, with a squawk, 
The henhouse heaved, and flew away. -.- 

The last verse, the ‘moral’ verse, is simply a prayer for a normal 
summer, for God’s grace instead of His wrath. The experience has 
not altered the poet, and so does not alter us. 
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_ My last American poet, Mr Wilbur, appears on this occasion 
in the guise of a translator of Moliére’s Misanthrope. 1 am so 
unqualified to judge the purely technical quality of his work that 
I have not compared his text with the original, quite content to 
accept his assurance that he has done a faithful line for line 
translation. The form he has chosen is the heroic couplet, but 
‘he occasionally inserts an extra syllable—a simple but effective 
device which helps to free the verse from the stiffness and associa- 
tions of its form: 
; Sir, it’s a very great honour you extend: 

But friendship is a sacred thing, my friend; 

It would be profanation to bestow 

The name of friend on one you hardly know. 

All parts are better played when well-rehearsed; 

Let’s put off friendship, and get acquainted first. 
p) As can be seen, the language is miraculously easy, and colloquial 
“and dignified in the appropriate places. The poet was obviously 
wholly absorbed in turning out a good job: he remains a certain 
distance from his author, but takes fire at the myriad difficulties 
he has to overcome. One would wish many poets the opportunity 
of such a rigorous exercise, though few would avoid rupturing 
themselves. It seems almost unfair that Mr Wilbur should have 
been thus able to polish his already dazzling technique. 

ROY FULLER 


OXFORD BOOK OF IRISH VERSE. Chosen by Donagh MacDonagh and 
Lennox Robinson. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 21S.) 
Tue IRIsH WRITERS 1880-1940 by Herbert Howarth. (Rockliff. 42s.) 


The first and obvious question when one opens this volume is the 
same as the one put to Napper Tandy in the 1798 street ballad, ‘And 
how is poor old Ireland and how does she stand?’ — poetically, that 
is to say. Even when she has snatched back certain filchings like 
Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde from her sister island—and it 
is doubtful how far she is entitled to snatch them back, considering 
that everything here is in the language of that sister island—even 
then Ireland’s showing is rather small beer compared to that of 
the inhibited English. It is not merely that we have no Shakespeare 
and no Milton, We have no Keats, no Shelley, only a semi-Byron 
(Merriman, who wrote in Gaelic, so is not here) no Wordsworth 
(a John Clare or two, but no one capable of the great ode) and 
no Blake (for A.E. like Blake was ‘born with a different face’, 
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but not Blake’s face). In fact, the more one considers the question 
the more one realizes that the English nation, when it was not 
driving Irish peasants into the ditches to eat nettles and die of 
starvation, must have been—as we factually know—busily em- 
ployed writing The Faerie Queene. We may forgive Spenser and 
Raleigh for the injuries they did us—certainly the latter, since 
he got executed which is always a recommendation with the Irish — 
but Gray, with his maunderings about mute inglorious Miltons, 
had better shut up. We have a rough idea of what helped to keep 
our Miltons mute. 
Nevertheless, from about the year 1890 Ireland can hold its own. 
It is not merely that technique improved but Irish poetry in the 
English language at last achieved a genuinely Irish note. Instead 
of harping on Tommy Moore's single, plaintive, affective string, 
instead of abandoning himself to an orgy of political self-pity, 
the Irish poet at last plucked up heart, realized that he had a great 
eritage of heroic myth, a living landscape as beautiful as any 
in Europe, and a poetic tradition that stretched back, through 
Victorian tepidities, to a line of poets that had eloquent and caustic 
tongues and all the amatory ardour of the Celt. Braced by these 
retrospective contemplations he began to talk in a way of his own. 
Modern Irish poets say things that English poets would be un- 
likely to say. There is a different sensibility speaking. And not only 
is there this individual mood, there is an individual idiom. Just 
as the pace of French verse is wholly different from English, so 
Irish verse in the English language begins to have its own modula- 
tions. The Gaelic influence, that had touched Moore and Mangan, 
comes into its own. 
It is present in Robin Flower’s At Mass, 
Ah! light lovely lady with delicate lips aglow, 
With breast more white than a branch heavy-laden with snow, 
When my hand was uplifted at Mass to salute the Host 
1 looked at you once, and the half of my soul was lost. 
and in Patrick Kavanagh, speaking of his own soul, ‘an old horse 
offered for sale in twenty fairs’, 
... Where the 
Tinkers quarrel 1 went down 
With my horse, my soul. 
I cried, ‘Who will bid me half a crown?’ 
From their rowdy bargaining 
Not one turned. ‘Soul,’ I prayed, 
‘| have hawked you through the world 
Of Church and State and meanest trade. 
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But this evening, halter off, 

Never again will it go on. 

On the south side of ditches 

There is grazing of the sun. 

No more haggling with the world. . . .’ 


ee ee 


As I said these words he grew 
Wings upon his back. Now I may ride him 
Every land my imagination knew. 

None of this, none of that exquisite poet Padraic Colum, or Joseph - 
Campbell, or Donagh MacDonagh’s own work, owes anything to) 
England except its vocabulary, a debt that cannot be avoided 
unless the poet takes to Gaelic. To this extent Irish poetry will 
always be English; but the critics who make a fuss about our 
claiming Edward Fitzgerald should remember the lien they them- 
selves have established on Yeats, ever since he became world- 
famous. 

Gaelic influences can be found all through this book. Something 
even still more native emerges in the ‘prose’ passages from Synge 
and Joyce which are included in the volume. Indeed they are 
amongst the most lyrical and stimulating things in the book, and 
include the peroration both to Molly Bloom’s Soliloquy and to 
Finnegan’s Wake. 

It is curious that a Catholic and puritan country should—since 
Yeats’s day certainly—so sedulously avoid poetry that could even 
be suspected of qualifying as ‘a criticism of life’. Irish poets are 
contemplative, nostalgic, lyrical, sardonic; but they eschew moral 
fervour. They seem to have the peasant’s fear of being laughed at. 
They seem also, to a certain extent, to have the peasant’s limited 
vision. What Irish poetry has is lyricism, love of the soil, a sense 
of mystery and, quite frequently, wit. None of us, for example, 
will grudge Percy French his page and a half, where we are given 
Queen Victoria’s after-dinner speech at the Viceregal Lodge in 
Dublin in 1901, ‘As overheard and Cut into Lengths of Poetry by 
James Murphy, Deputy Assistant-Waiter. . . .’ 

. .. ‘And that other wan’ sez she, 

‘That Maude Gonne,’ sez she, 

‘Dhressin’ in black,’ sez she, 

‘To welcome me back,’ sez she, 

‘Though I don’t care,’ sez she, 

“What they wear,’ sez she, 

‘An’ all that gammon,’ sez she, 

‘About me bringing’ the famine,’ sez she, 
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‘Now Maude ’ill write,’ sez she, 
‘That I brought the blight,’ sez she, 
‘Or altered the saysons,’ sez she, 
‘For political raysons,’ sez she, 
‘An’ I think there’s a slate,’ sez she, 
‘Off Willie Yeats,’ sez she, 

‘He should be at home,’ sez she, 
‘French polishin’ a pome,’ sez she, 
‘An’ not writin’ letters,’ sez she, 
‘About his betters,’ sez she, 
‘Paradin’ me crimes,’ sez she, 

‘In the Irish Times,’ sez she... . 

The Irish Writers 1880-1940 covers much-travelled ground. 
Analytic criticism is being carried to a point where, in my opinion, it 
not only endangers later creative activity, but it has begun to threaten 

all spontaneous appreciation of literature. It is a testimonial, there- 
“fore, to Mr Herbert Howarth, visiting professor of English at Pitts- 
burgh, when I say that his theory of a Parnell-derived Messianic myth, 
as a major source for the Irish Revival, makes interesting and, to 
some extent, convincing reading, and that his studies of three men 
whom I knew personally, Yeats, A.E. and George Moore, although 
they have a certain coldness of approach and never for a moment 
give us the man as he saw himself, or even as his associates saw 
him, do raise a number of interesting points and do deal with 
them objectively without ever becoming either obscure or turgid. 

I see that Yeats’s subconscious jealousy of A.E., and A.E.’s am- 

biguous attitude to Moore are both duly noted. The latter, by the 
way, was largely the outcome of Moore’s savage resentment of 

Susan Mitchell’s book on him and his far from chivalrous allusions 

to her. All the same, A.E. respected Moore’s sense of dedication 
to his art and has preached it to me. He visited Moore in Ebury 

Street after he returned from his first visit to America, and the 

quoted passage in this book from The Avatars was intended, | 
would say, chiefly to represent a young idealist’s supposed reaction 
to what might be called Moore at his worst. 
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Mr Fred B. Millett, of Whitman, Massachusetts, writes to remind 
us: ‘ : 
Sir, ; 
A little bibliographical research on the part of Mr Anthony Quinton 
would have helped him identify the ‘M. Vinaver’ to whose analysis 
of Henry Green’s Loving he devoted his article, ‘A French View of 
Loving’ in your April number. } 
Michel Vinaver was graduated with High Distinction in Creative 
Writing (in French and English) at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, in 1947. Gallimard has published two of his 
novels and a play: Lataume, 1950; L’objecteur, 1953(?); and Les 
Coréens, 1956. His play, Les Huissiers, appeared as Extrait de 
Thédtre Populaire, No 29. He is also the author of a number of 
important articles. He is the nephew of Professor Eugene Vinaver, 
of the University of Manchester. 


~eab 


William Plomer writes: 
Sir, 

A misprint in my article about Voorslag makes an allusion to Roy 
Campbell’s ‘poetic facilities’. Allow me to say that what I wrote was 
‘poetic faculties’. 


The Ten Pains of Death 
GAVIN MAXWELL 


Author of ‘A Reed Shaken by the Wind” 
and winner of the Heinemann Award for Literature 


Sicily is an area of Western Christian Europe where the people 
still live in conditions of primitive squalor, destitution, oppression 
and hopelessness. In The Ten Pains of Death, Gavin Maxwell has 
recorded in the words in which they were told to him the autobiog- 
raphies of several individuals of all classes in Sicily; amongst these 
individuals are a doctor, a nun, a schoolmaster, a prostitute, a 
pedlar and others. There are linking passages of narrative describing 
the background of these harsh and violent lives. This book is a 


frightening reminder of the appalling social conditions which exist 
in Sicily today. 30/- 
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- KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
MENTON SHORT STORY PRIZE 


The municipality of Menton is offering a triennial prize in tribute 
to Katherine Mansfield and in memory of her stay in the Villa Isola 
Bella. Two prizes will be awarded for short stories, one English and 
one French, selected independently by a panel of English and a 
q anel of French judges respectively. At the invitation of the munici- 
pality of Menton, the judges have been appointed by the English 
Centre and the French Centre of International PEN, and prizes will be 
awarded for the first time this year, on the seventy-first anniversary 
of Katherine Mansfield’s birth in 1888, on October 14, 1959, when 
the two winners will each receive 150,000 francs (just over £100). 

Conditions for English Entries are as follows: 1 Stories must have 
been published during 1956, 1957 or 1958. 2 Stories must not exceed 
10,000 words in length. 3 Stories must have been printed in English, 
and have appeared in the United Kingdom, Eire or the Common- 
a ealth. 4 Stories should only be submitted by their editors or pub- 
lishers, who are invited to send three copies of the book or other 
publication, indicating which story therein they wish to recom- 
mend to the attention of the judges. Entries must reach The English 
PEN Centre, 62 Glebe Place, London, SW3, England (Menton Prize) 


not later than September 1, 1959. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 6, Number 9, will be out in mid-August and 


will contain among other contributions 


Brian Glanville: The Footballers 
Christine Brooke-Rose : Mood of the Month—XI 
J. C. A. Rathmell : Explorations and Recoveries—I: 
Hopkins, Ruskin, and the Sidney Psalter 
New poems by D. J. Enright, Attilio Bertolucci 
and Michael Swan 
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Notes About Our Authors 


‘ 
SIEGFRIED LENZ was born in 1926. He lives in Hamburg, and is outstanding: | 
among the younger writers of West Germany. He has published three et 
and two volumes of short stories. He is also well-known for his contributio 1S 
to the chief German newspapers and magazines. The Amusement Doctor is 
the first of his stories to appear in England. J 


} 
ZOFIA ILINSKA is Polish by birth, married to an American and lives in 
Cornwall. Her poems were first published in The London Magazine and she 
has also appeared in the Guinness Book of Poetry 1 and 2, and in one of the 
PEN New Poems anthologies. She has a collection of poems in preparation. 


COLIN SPENCER is 25. His first published story, Nightworkers, appeared in 
The London Magazine Vol 2 No 12. He is an artist as well as a writer, and his 
drawings of well-known authors are now appearing regularly in The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


VALERY AVERY wrote Downstairs when she was 16 and a pupil at a compre- 
hensive school in the Old Kent Road. She won the first prize in a Spectator 
competition for a story by a writer under 18. Some of her reminiscences of 
her childhood have recently been broadcast by the BBC. She is now a student 
at Goldsmiths College. 


ALEXANDER BAIRD was born in Liverpool in 1925, and educated at The 
Liverpool Institute High School and Emmanuel College, Cambridge. During 
the war he served with the RAF. He was awarded the Felicia Hemans prize 
for poetry by Liverpool University. He has published two novels, The Micky 
Hunters and The Unique Sensation (Heinemann). 


CHRIS WALLACE-CRABBE was born in Australia in 1934, has worked at a 
number of jobs ranging from cadet metallurgist to maltster’s labourer. He is 
at present a schoolteacher. He has contributed poetry and criticism to 
periodicals in Australia and elsewhere. 


MELVIN SEIDEN was born in 1923 in New York City, and educated in New 
York public schools and the University of Chicago and Minnesota (PhD). He 
served for two years in the US Army in Italy during the Second World War. 
He is now teaching at Kansas State College. He is a specialist in Elizabethan 
Drama, and has written criticism and short stories. 


the Twentieth Century 


R AUGUST NUMBER should on no account be missed by readers of The 


ondon Magazine. 


T CONTAINS ANOTHER exchange of letters between Herbert Read and 

dward Dahlberg, this time about Graves and Eliot; an apologia for his experi- 
Y ent in poetry by Christopher Logue; a study of Angry Young Muslims by Len 
Drtzen; of Camus at the Crossroads by I. H. Walker; and of men’s clothes 
Sharp Schmutter) by Colin MacInnes. Other important articles, book reviews 


ind all the usual features. 


BTAINABLE AT ALL bookstalls price 3s. or from 26 Bloomsbury Way, WCI. 


Meanjin Quarterly 


Edited by C. B. CHRISTESEN 


Tp EADERS of The London Magazine will be interested in Australia’s 

leading literary quarterly, Meanjin, now in its nineteenth year of 

publication. Here will be found a cross-section of the best imaginative and 

critical work being produced by Australian writers, and reports on general 
cultural activities at home and abroad. 


Pp. 160 - £2 a year 
United Kingdom: Blackwell’s, Oxford 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, CARLTON N.3: VICTORIA 


A. W. WILLIAMSON played a prominent part in the 


establishment of science degrees at London University, an event which 
has had a profound influence on the development of science in Great 
Britain. Though Williamson’s greatest contribution to chemistry was 
as a teacher—he was Professor of Chemistry at University College for 
38 years—he was also a research worker. His achievements in this field 
included a masterly study of ether, and the invention of methods of 
gas analysis which are partly responsible for the excellence of domestic 
gas supplies today. 

Williamson was born in Wandsworth in 1824. After studying 
chemistry and mathematics in both Germany and France, he was 
elected to the professorship of chemistry at University College in 
1849. His eminence as a teacher and research worker was recognised 
by the Royal Society when he was awarded its Royal Medal in 1862, 
and he was twice president of the Chemical Society. By the time of 
his death in 1904 his tremendous activity in both the academic and 
industrial spheres had established him as one of the great figures in 
contemporary chemistry. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.I 
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